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In his own words, 
the techniques of the 
American League HR 
and RBI champion 



Longing for the natural pleasures of the good old days ? 

RELAX ... this is the GENUINE! You can spot a wholesomeness of flavor 
in CABIN STILL. How it gets there, we don’t really know. May be our family way 
of genuine COPPER DISTILLING which creates our 
special Bourbon flavor. Or the KENTUCKY WEATHER- 
RIPENING that seasons it to a rare gentleness in airy, 
open-rick timber warehouses. The important thing to 
you is to try it, if you want A Bourbon Man’s Bourbon. 


Cabin Still 


91 Proof 

Kentucky Straight 
Sour Mash Whiskey 


Every drop distilled, aged and bottled solely by STITZEL -Weller Distillery* Estab. Louisville, Kentucky, 1849 




LIONEL HEBERT shows you how to.. 

hit a longer, straighter ball 

with MacGregor RECESSED WEIGHT 


I 



irons 


Grip one of the new MacGregor Recessed Weight Irons. Take a few practice 
swings. Feel its perfect balance . . . sense its power. Now, hit a ball. See for your- 
self how this iron with Recessed Weight* gives you extra distance . . . more 
control. 1 MacGregor’s exclusive design makes this possible. The weight behind 
the hitting area is blended into the original forging . . . doesn’t have a “stuck on” 
look. Recessing the weight this way permits raising the focal point on the face 
of the iron. This results in more concentrated power than you’ll find in any 
other club. Add to this MacGregor’s built-in “forward press” and it’s easy to 
see why these beautifully styled and crafted irons give you accuracy, con- 
trol and distance . . . help you play a better game. See these 1958 MacGregor 
clubs at your pro shop. Choose your set from MacGregor Tourney, Tommy 
Armour, Louise Suggs “Empress” models. 


TUP MArRBFROB CO Cii 
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GOLF • TENNIS • BASEBALL • FOOTBALL • BASKETBALL 




SPORTS-CAR ZOOM! 



FAMILY-CAR ROOM ! 


INTRODUCING — the brightest new performers on the ’58 
horizon ! Now, for the first time, here’s sports-car perform- 
ance combined with family-style comfort. 

These new Sunbeams, developed from successes in Euro- 
pean rallies and the world-famous Mille Miglia Road Race 
in Italy, herald an exciting new era in American motoring. 

Test-drive today the car that many internationally- 
renowned drivers rate as their first choice for a personal car 
—drivers who accept no compromise of quality, yet who de- 
mand the kind of response that measures up to the best any 
sports car has to offer, plus room for family and luggage, too! 


And in no other car in Sunbeam’s price class do you get so 
many extras at no extra cost! To name just a few: dual car- 
buretors, full-flow oil filter, single-unit construction of body 
and frame for extra safety, turbo-slotted wheel discs, race- 
proven brakes and transmission, foam rubber seats, compre- 
hensive sports car instruments— including tachometer, and 
2-speed electric windshield wipers. 

So if you’ve had a yen to step up to a sports car . . . and 
take the whole family along . . . you’d better hustle right down 
to your Hillman/Sunbeam dealer’s. It won’t be long before 
there’s a waiting list for these two beauties ! 



58 SUNBEAM RAPIER 

DRH n I I “T Rootes Motors, Inc., 505 Park Avenue, N. Y. C., N. Y. • 9830 W. Pico Blvd., L. A., Calif. 
i\ 1 L—O rr\U I— j k-j I In Canada: Rootes Motors (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver 
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Cover: Ron Sievers ► 

The explosive muscular power 
that generated 42 home runs 
last year is evident in these 
graphic drawings of Sievers, 
who discusses the complex art 
of hitting in Part 2 of Big 
League Secrets ( pages 35-i7). 
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► On the eve of the trout 
season Sparse Grey Hackle, 
John McDonald and Roderick 
Haig-Brown report on three 
great streams hitherto un- 
known to most fly-fishermen. 
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► The Masters golf classic 
is as valid a sign of spring as 
the first robin. John G. Zim- 
merman and Farrell Grehan 
have captured its spirit in a 
lively gallery of color pictures. 


► Martin Kane, at the scene 
of battle in Chicago, reports 
one of the year’s most impor- 
tant fights — the rematch be- 
tween doughty Carmen Basi- 
lio and Sugar Ray Robinson. 
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by Renault 


...the finest low-cost way to beat today’s high cost of driving! 
Distinctively French ... and, feature for feature unexcelled in 
its field. Discover the Dauphine yourself ...thousands of new 
owners have! See your nearest Renault dealer today! 


*1645 

Over 425 
authorized 
dealers from 


Renault, INC. 425 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. / In Canada: 1427 Mountain St.. Montreal, P.Q. 



MY CLOSEST SHAVE 


c? 


“My closest shave happened under water while baiting 
sharks to photograph,” says shark expert Elgin Ciampi. 
"My speared bait -fish hid in a hole, pouring clouds of blood 
around me. Smelling blood, a 7-foot man-eater, unable to 
find the bait, rushed me. I dodged and started taking pic- 
tures. I kept the camera between us while the shark circled 
hungrily for five full minutes.Then my air supply ran short, 
so I used psychology: I lunged at the shark with my camera. 
Startled, he shot away — and so did I ! ” 


For YOUR Close Shaves, try new Colgate Instant 
Shave in the handy pushbutton can. There’s no easier way to 
shave, no matter what razor you use. A great shave buy for 
the tough-beard guy ' 

Colgate Instant Shave 

Listen to the exciting Colgate Spo rtsreel with Bill Stern, Mutual 
network weekday mornings. Check your paper for time and station. 
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MEMO from the publisher 



HACKLE 


HAIG-BROWN 


McDonald 


I n next week’s issue three of the 
best-known living writers on fish- 
ing describe three of America’s least- 
known trout streams. They will tell 
how to reach the streams; how to fish 
them; what fish to expect; where to 
lodge; and what equipment to take. 

John McDonald reveals a creek 
hidden in the wilderness of Montana. 
McDonald is the author of the book, 
The Complete Fly Fisherman, which 
established Theodore Gordon as the 
founder of American fly fishing. 
When good fortune brought to light 
what is probably the only extant fly 
box Gordon owned, McDonald ana- 
lyzed its contents for Sports Illus- 
trated (Oct. 18, 1954). Last year he 
played a major role in our publica- 
titm of Dame Juliana Berners’ Trea- 
tyse of Fysshynge myth an Angle, 
reconstructing with Dr. Dwight A. 
Webster the first recorded artificial 
trout flies and then (SI, June 3, 1957) 
explaining the good nun’s immense 
legacy to fishing literature. 

Most recently in these pages Sparse 
Grey Hackle has sent out a call for 
a dog psychologist (SI, 19th Hole, 
March 3). But he has written here 
earlier of piscine rather than canine 
matters — as when he reported on how 
rubbish was ruining the great Beaver- 
kill (SI, Feb. 27, 1956) and on how 


Hiram Leonard became the father 
of the fly rod (June 4, 1956). Hackle 
next week writes of a river of brown 
trout and rainbows in the mountains 
of Pennsylvania. 

The third writer is Roderick Haig- 
Brown, for whom this will be the first 
appearance in Sports Illustrated. 
Born in Sussex, Haig-Brown grew up 
fishing the chalk streams of south- 
ern England. In his teens he left, in 
search of “broken country,” which 
he found in the Pacific Northwest. 
There, in a Vancouver Island farm- 
house overlooking the Campbell Riv- 
er, he lives, writes, fishes — and stud- 
ies the Northwest rivers, which he 
knows as perhaps no other man. Haig- 
Brown has written more than a dozen 
books on fishing and nature. His two- 
volume Western Angler stands alone 
as the classic on Pacific salmon and 
western trout. Next week he tells 
about remote water in Washington, a 
haven for steelhead and cutthroats. 

In his article John McDonald notes 
criteria which give a trout stream 
merit. “There must,” he says finally, 
“be something unexpected about it.” 

That quality certainly belongs to 
these (jhree streams. For to most of 
those who cast for trout they have 
been tyll now not only unexpected, 
but unknown. 




Trains wait... 

beauties date... 
luck’s great... life 
seems more wonderful 
for the man who smokes 
a superbly fine 
Dutch Masters. Seven sizes 
of luxury cigars from 
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“ Virginia and I drove New Yorks Ira [fie with nails in all oar I ires... 




NEW JERSEY TURNPIKE 



What a place to have a puncture! 
Test officials checked tire pressure at 
24 lbs. and drove 8-penny nails in 
each of the four Firestone tires. 


This is no place to have a puncture! A flat tire here might 
really tangle traffic. But Mrs. Larson and Mrs. Swain ride 
with confidence. Their four nail-punctured Firestone tubeless 
tires roll across the long bridge without losing air. 


A puncture here would really jam u| 
traffic. But punclured-on-purpose Fire 
stone tubeless tires cruise along in heavj 
traffic without the slightest pressure loss 


Two New York City housewives proved that regular-price 
(non-premium) Firestone Tubeless Tires effectively protect 
you from punctures. You get the long-lasting puncture pro- 
tection you'd ordinarily expect only from extra-cost premium 
tires. Using four nail-punctured Firestone DeLuxe Champions, 
they toured the New York City area in heavy traffic. They 
didn’t have a spare — and didn't lose a pound of air! 

Ruth Larson and Virginia Swain of New York City, like mil- 
lions of other American housewives, have never changed a tire. 
And, like all people who drive cars, they hope they never will. 


Recently they drove through New York’s rush-hour traffic oi 
a set of nail-punctured Firestone regular-priced tubeless tire 
to demonstrate that you don’t have to buy premium-price« 
tires to get puncture protection. All Firestone tubeless tires 
regardless of price, give you this extra safety. As long as thi 
puncturing objects remain in thfc tires, Firestone’s tubeles 
tire construction helps prevent loss of air, 

Mrs. Larson and Mrs. Swain proved this point. They rode oi 
four punctured, regular-priced Firestone tubeless tires-tire 
containing no special puncture sealant. They drove for hour 
through heavy New York traffic, where tire failure wouli 
cause embarrassment, and didn't lose a single pound of aii 
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Every Firestone tubeless tire gives 




and I drove New larks traffic with nails in all oar tires... 


TIMES SQUARE AT 9=00 A.M. 

What a place to have a puncture! 
Test officials checked tire pressure at 
24 lbs. and drove 8-penny nails in 
each of the four Firestone tires. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON BRIDGE 

This is no place to have a puncture! A flat tire here might 
really tangle traffic. But Mrs. Larson and Mrs. Swain ride 
with confidence. Their four nail-punctured Firestone tubeless 
tires roll across the long bridge without losing air. 


NEW JERSEY TURNPIKE 
A puncture here would really jam up 
traffic. But punctured-on-purpose Fire- 
stone tubeless tires cruise along in heavy 
traffic without the slightest pressure loss. 


Two New York City housewives proved that regular-price 
(non-premium) Firestone Tubeless Tires effectively protect 
you from punctures. You get the long-lasting puncture pro- 
tection you'd ordinarily expect only from extra-cost premium 
tires. Using four nail-punctured Firestone DeLuxe Champions, 
they toured the New York City area in heavy traffic. They 
didn’t have a spare — and didn't lose a pound of air! 

Ruth Larson and Virginia Swain of New York City, like mil- 
lions of other American housewives, have never changed a tire. 
And, like all people who drive cars, they hope they never will. 


Recently they drove through New York’s rush-hour traffic on 
a set of nail-punctured Firestone regular-priced tubeless tires* 
to demonstrate that you don’t have to buy premium-priced 
tires to get puncture protection. All Firestone tubeless tires, 
regardless of price, give you this extra safety. As long as the 
puncturing objects remain in the tires. Firestone's tubeless 
tire construction helps prevent loss of air. 

Mrs. Larson and Mrs. Swain proved this point. They rode on 
four punctured, regular-priced Firestone tubeless tires— tires 
containing no special puncture sealant. They drove for hours 
through heavy New York traffic, where tire failure would 
cause embarrassment, and didn’t lose a single pound of air. 
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positive protection against punctures ! 



yet they never needed air! 


LINCOLN TUNNEL 
Under the Hudson River— and 
no place for a puncture. But 
four purposely punctured Fire- 
stone tires are still going strong. 


FIFTH AVENUE 

When officials checked the 
regular-priced Firestone tube- 
less tires, they found none had 
lost a single pound of air. 


Their car was equipped with the same popular-priced Fire- 
stone DeLuxe Champion tubeless tires used by automobile 
manufacturers as original equipment on their 1958 cars. 

Only Firestone tubeless tires give you an extra margin of 
protection, because only Firestone uses S/F— Safety-Fortified 
—cord. And Firestone uses S/F cord in every tubeless tire 
it makes, regardless of price. 



So, if you want the safest tires that money can buy, specify 
Firestone tubeless tires on your new 1958 car or go to your 
nearby Firestone Dealer or Store and have a set put on your 
present car. Convenient payment terms are available. 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 

Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on ABC television every Monday evening. 

Copyright 1958, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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SCOREBOARD 

A worldwide roundup of the sports information of the week 


RECORD BREAKERS — RINK BABKA, 
whalish (6 feet 5 inches , 245 pounds) USC 
senior, literally threw discus out of park at 
Victorville, Calif., scaling platter 198 feet 
10 inches into ditch to better spectator For- 
tune Gordien’s world record by more than 
4 feet (March 22). 

EARLENE brown, pudgy California 
strong girl, heaved basketball 135 feet 2 
inches, sent 4-kilo shot zooming 49 feet 6 
inches to break two U.S. marks in national 
indoor championships at Akron. Other rec- 
ord breakers: Shirley Crowder of title- win- 
ning Tennessee State, who scissored over 50- 
yard low hurdles in 7 seconds; Shirley Here- 
ford of Cleveland, who lunged 9 feet Yi inch 
in standing broad jump (March 22). 

swim records, as fragile as a crate of 
eggs in these days of chlorine-happy young- 
sters, took another beating abroad and at 
home. At Auckland. New Zealand’s perky 
Backstroker Phillips Gould, 17, wind-milled 
100 meters and 110 yards in 1:12.52 on 
first lap of 440-yard medley relay to make 
two world marks obsolete (March 16). At 
Seattle, limber-armed Sylvia Ruuska, 15, 
hustled through 400-yard individual med- 
ley in 5:05.2 to better American standard, 
set bristling pace for U.S. record-breaking 
spree by Chris Von Saltza. 14, who free- 
styled 100 yards in 57.1, backstroked 200 
yards in 2:23.6; Marianne Hargreaves, 
16, who breaststroked 250 yards in 3:22; 
Nancy Ramey, 17, who splashed 200-yard 
butterfly in 2:21.9 (March 22). At Indianap- 
olis, Indiana Freshman Frank McKinney 
Jr. covered 220-yard backstroke in 2:19.2 
for U.S. record (March 16). At Santa Cla- 
ra, Gary Heinrich, 17, broke high school 
standard with 4:39.9 clocking for 440-yard 
freestyle (March 21). 


boxing -Virgil akins, bewildered and 
even bewitched by Isaac Logart's fast hands 
and faster feet and looking every bit the 
part of ll-to-5 underdog in first five rounds, 


unaccountably found rival a sitting duck in 
sixth, dumped him twice before Referee 
Harry Kessler stopped welterweight elimi- 
nation bout (see below) at New York’s 
Madison Square Garden. Victory earned 
Bible-reading Akins title bout with Vince 
Martinez, probably in June, but he also 
picked up subpoena (along with at least a 
dozen others) from New York District At- 
torney Frank S. Hogan, who began moving 
in on boxing mob (see page 2S). 


TRACK AND FIELD — RON DELANY, Dub- 
lin's Loitering Irishman, with world-indoor- 
mile record (4:03.4) safely tucked away, 
contented himself with merely winning (for 
24th straight time) in season’s last meet at 
Cleveland, running down Maryland’s Burr 
Grim at three-quarter mark to canter home 
in slowish 4:12.7. Other winners: Bob Gu- 
towski, who soared 15 feet 4 inches (see 
below) in pole vault; Ohio State’s Glenn 
Davis, who scuttled over 50-yard high hur- 
dles in 6.1.: Polish Refugee John Mach, who 
ran away from two-mile field in 9:02.4. 

TEXAS, with fleet Eddie Southern run- 
ning wild as the wind in relays, piled up 81 
points, finished far ahead of runner-up Abi- 
lene Christian (despite 10 points by Bobby 
Morrow, who won 100 in 9.6, ran on win- 
ning 440, 880 relay teams) in university 
division of West Texas Relays at Odessa. 


FOOTBALL — U. OF PITTSBURGH, despite 
NCAA squeamishness (SI, March 3), fol- 
lowing latest trend in college-pro relations, 
worked out deal with city's Public Audi- 
torium Authority to make Pitt Stadium 
available to Steelers for home games. Said 
Pitt Chancellor Edward Litchfield: 'T can 
see no threat to our amateur status from 
the use of these facilities ... by profes- 
sional teams. Let's be very realistic. Pro- 
fessionalism results from a depreciation of 
values of an institution.” 


BASKETBALL— KENTUCKY Stood at top of 
college basketball heap after squeezing past 
Temple 61-60, outscoring Seattle and fab- 
ulous Elgin Baylor 84-72 to win NCAA 
title at Louisville (see page 11,), brought 
forth some tongue-in-cheek metaphor-mix- 
ing from crowing Coach Adolph Rupp: “We 
were just a bunch of ugly ducklings who 
weren't supposed to swim. We fiddled 
around all season until the tournament. 
Then we became violinists.” In New York’s 
NIT, low-ranked Xavier got high-class per- 
formance from medium-sized Playmaker 
Hank Stein (see below) ..caught fire in over- 
time to upset top-ranked Dayton 78-74. 

NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE put end to 
131-game winning streak of Wayland Col- 
lege's glamorous Flying Queens, used bas- 
ketmaking of 6-footer Nera White to out- 
hustle Iowa Wesleyan 46-40 for women's 
AAU title at St. Joseph, Mo., earn six 
places on 12-girl team which will tour Rus- 
sia April 20-May 7. The squad: Nashville’s 
Nera White, Peggy Tate, Shirley Byrd, 
Joan Brown, Joan Crawford, Margaret Hol- 
laron; Iowa Wesleyan’s Barbara Sipes, San- 
dra Fiete; Wayland’s Kay Garms. Katha- 
rine Washington; Kansas City Midland 
Jewelry's Lucille Davidson, Edith Keaton. 

boston CELTICS, hot-handed as ever, ran 
off three straight over Philadelphia 107-98, 
109-87, 106-92 in Eastern Division final, 
headed for NBA title playoff with winner 
of St. Louis-Detroit series. In West. Hawks 
took first two from Detroit 114-111, 99-96, 
dropped third game to Pistons 109-89. 


AUTO RACING — ENGLAND’S PETER COLLINS 
and California's phii. hill, hottest driv- 
ers on sports-car circuit, teamed up to push 
their shiny red Ferrari 1,040 miles at rec- 
ord 86.7 mph average, wheeled home well 
ahead of 40 other finishers in Sebring 12- 
Hour Grand Prix of Endurance ( see pages 
10 and 16). 


GOLF — Arnold palmer, muscular but er- 
ractic former U.S. amateur champion from 
Latrobe, Pa., careened madly from bogey 
to birdie over first three rounds, straight- 
ened out on final day to shoot scorching 65, 
win 815,000 St. Petersburg Open with 276. 


accent on the deed . . . 



up for the big one, Oxford’s varsity oarsmen grimly lay to it, 
stroke with upright American style as they plow through the wind- 
whipped Thames in practice drill for April 5 race with Cambridge. 



UP for title shot, Virgil Akins is judiciously held back, given 
a TKO victory over fogbound Isaac Logart by Referee Harry Kess- 
ler in the sixth round of welterweight elimination in New York. 
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faces in the crowd 


BASEBALL — BOSTON RED SOX and SAN FRAN- 
CISCO giants were leading leagues in exhi- 
bition play after two weeks, but springtime’s 
most loaded bat belonged to Y ankees' Mickey 
Mantle,] who hit four homers in as many days, 
helped Casey Stengel's talented young men 
win three out of four before splitting pair with 
oldtimeneighbors, Los Angeles Dodgers. Mil- 
waukee's Lew Burdette made first appear- 
ance, pitched three shutout innings in 4-0 
win over Pittsburgh. 


HOCKEY — DETROIT protected third place 
with 4-2 victory over Montreal in closing 
game, won dubious right to meet fearsome 
Canadiens in Stanley Cup playoffs. Second- 
place New York faced fourth-place Boston. 
Montreal, which set season record for goals 
scored (250), also had top NHL scorer in 
Dickie Moore, whose 36 goals. 48 assists 
and 84 points earned him $1,000 prize. 


FENCING — art schankin slashed his way 
brilliantly through 21 winning sabre bouts, 
pulled Illinois ahead of eastern champion 
Columbia (see page 30) into first place in 
NCAA championships at Lubbock, Texas. 
Other individual winners: Wayne State's 
Bruce Davis, who repeated his 1957 victory 
in foil; Navy’s R. R. Womack, 6p6e. 


HORSE RACING— ROUND TABLE. wllO has 
been piling up earnings almost as fast as one 
of Owner Travis Kerr’s spouting oil wells, 
needed only slightest jostle from Jockey 
Willie Shoemaker to start zipping in stretch, 
equaled track record of 1:59 4$ for l}4 miles 
in $110,900 Gulfstream Park Handicap, 
stuffed another $70,900 into his saddlebag 
to increase boodle for 38 races to $937,964, 
moved ahead of Stymie into third place 
among alltime money winners. 

calumet’s tim tam took page out of 
Silky Sullivan’s well-thumbed book, daw- 
dled along deep in ruck before turning it on 
to win $ 16,850 Fountain of Youth Stakes, 
last prep for Florida Derby, at Gulfstream, 
brought show of enough fresh money to 
rate boost to 2 to 1 favorite in Caliente 
winter book for Kentucky Derby. ' 

silky, dropped to 5 to 2 in Alessio broth- 



UP for victory goes Xavier's Hank Stein, 
wearing his Most Valuable Player trophy as 
a helmet after NIT victory in New York. 


ers’ book, was hardly perturbed, showed 
still another talent in workout at Golden 
Gate Fields, breaking out of gate fast and 
sprinting five muddy furlongs in 1:00/$. 


TENNIS — -PANCHO GONZALES, his big game 
sizzling once again before southern audi- 
ences, won three out of four, completed up- 
hill climb from 18-9 deficit to tie Challenger 
Lew Hoad at 21-21 in Promoter Jack Kra- 
mer's 100-match pro tour. 


handball -John sloan, young (22) Chi- 
cago hustler, handcuffed No. 1-seeded San 
Francisco Detective Bob Brady, backed 
into his first national championship when 
Jimmy Jacobs was forced to default because 
of back injury in final of handball’s “world 
series” played in revolutionary new glass- 
walled court at Aurora, 111. 


BADMINTON — JUDY DEVLIN, bouncy 22- 
year-old Baltimore redhead with inherited 
skill at beating feathers off shuttlecock 
(her father, J. Frank Devlin, won world 
title six times back in late 1920s, early 
1930s), cracked down on old rival Margaret 
Varner 11-7, 12-10 to win her third All- 
England and world championship in five 
years at London. But week’s biggest eye- 
brow-lifter was served up by Erland Kops, 
Danish office worker, who upset - perennial 
champion Eddie Choong of Malaya, went 
on to beat Countryman Finn Kobbero 
15-10, 8-15, 15-8 for men's crown. 


MILEPOSTS — RETIRED — OSCAR (Ossie) SO- 
LEM, 66, college football’s able but quiet 
man, onetime Minnesota star, longtime 
coach at Grinnell, Luther, Drake. Iowa, Syr- 
acuse and Springfield (since 1946); after 38 
years, at Springfield, Mass. 

died — claire McCARDELL. 52. America’s 
leading designer of casual clothes for women 
who regarded Paris fashion as “confusing," 
believed clothing should be functional and 
free of fuss, first winner of Sports Illus- 
TRATED-sponsored American Sportswear De- 
signers Award in 1956; of cancer, in New 
York. 



UP for record goes Vaulter Bob Gutow- 
ski, shown clearing bar at 15 feet 4 inches for 
a new K. of C. meet standard at Cleveland. 


MARLENE MATHEWS. 
23, pretty housewife 
who has spent much 
of life chasing Betty 
Cuthbert, caught her 
twice in Aussie cham- 
pionships at Sydney, 
setting world sprint 
records of 10.3 for 100 
and 23.4 for 220. 


DALLAS LONG, bulky 
North Phoenix (Ariz.) 
H.S. youngster who 
threatens to throw 
shot out of sight one 
of these days, flung 
16-pound ball 55 feet 
llj^ inches at Glen- 
dale, Ariz., claimed 
new schoolboy mark. 


D’ARCY MARSH, 17- 
year-old from Putney, 
Vt., skidded to victory 
in downhill, slalom to 
win Alpine combined 
title in national jun- 
ior ski championships 
at Winter Park, Colo. 
Girls’ winner: 15-year- 
old Starr Walton. 


LUCILLE CHAMBLISS, 
clear-eyed sharpshoot- 
er from Winter Haven, 
Fla., who has made na- 
tional midwinter pis- 
tol title her own pri- 
vate domain, skillfully 
banged away at target, 
last week won her sev- 
enth crown at Tampa. 


ANN KOVALCHUK, 19, 
shapely blue-eyed Sud- 
bury. Ont. stenogra- 
pher whose own hob- 
bies are swimming and 
ice skating, was chosen 
Miss Outdoors of Can- 
ada over seven others 
at National Sports- 
men's Show, Toronto. 


J. LENOX PORTER, 
Yale Club’s defending 
national squash tennis 
champion, did it again, 
gave Harold Stanton of 
Bronxville Field Club 
royal swatting 15-12, 
15-9, 15-11 to retain 
title at New York's 
Harvard Club. 


JAKE hershey, Hous- 
ton barge line operator, 
with Bob Mosbacker 
as co-skipper, kept his 
green-hulled Va 

hard on stern of Co- 
manche all way, won 
St. Petersburg-Miami 
race on corrected time 
to clinch SORC title. 
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SCOREBOARD continued 



Ingenious new 2-lb., 11-oz. voice- 
recorder works anywhere without 
a plug-in! Name: Dictet. Maker: 
Dictaphone. Power source: muscular 
little mercury batteries. 

How do you work it? Simple. You 
pick up the mike and talk. Micro- 
phone acts as speaker for instant 
playback. A novelty? No Sir! The 
fully transistorized Dictet is a full- 
fledged recorder powerful enough to 
pick up a whisper — or a voice ten 
feet away. 

For transcription, there’s the 
Dictet Typer. Or, with simple at- 
tachments, Dictet itself doubles as 
transcriber. 

There's a coupon close at hand for 
those who are enthusiastic. You, 
perhaps? Send it in posthaste. 


DICTET” 

BY 

DICTAPHONE 


Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. SI-3-8 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full color booklet on new Dictet. 

Name 

Company 

Address 


THE RESULTS AT SEBRING 


OVER-ALL PERFORMANCE (THE FIRST 25) 


ORDER OF FIN 

SH 

CAR CLASS-SERIES 

DRIVERS 

LAPS 

1 


Ferrari 250TR 

D 

Collins, Hill 

200 

2 


Ferrari 250TR 

D 

Gendebien, Musso 

199 

3 


Porsche 1,600 cc. 

E 

Schell. Seidel 

193 

4 


Lotus MK XI 

G 

Weiss, Tallakson 

179 

5 


Ferrari GT 

9 

O’Shea, Kessler 

179 

6 


Lotus MK XI 

G 

Chapman. Allison 

179 

7 


Ferrari GT 

9 

Arents Jr., Reed 

175 

8 


0SCA 

H 

De Tomaso, De Tomaso 

175 

9 


Lotus MK XI 

G 

Chamberlain, Frost 

175 

10 


Porsche GT 

6 

Von Hanstein, Linge 

174 

11 


Ferrari 

E 

Rubirosa, Helburn 

172 

12 


Corvette 

10 

Doane, Rathmann 

170 

13 


0SCA 

F 

Stetson, Beck 

170 

14 


Austin-Healey 

9 

Geitner, Kunz 

169 

15 


AC Ace 

7 

Goldman, Durbin 

168 

16 


Alfa Romeo 

E 

Fuller, Tweedale 

166 

17 


Austin-Healey 

9 

Kincheloe, Moore 

166 

18 


Alfa Romeo 

5 

Van Beuren, Velasquez 

165 

19 


AC Bristol 

7 

Woodbury, Dressel 

162 

20 


Triumph TR3 

7 

Rothschild, W. Kimberly 

160 

21 


Stanguellini 

G 

Haas, Ross 

160 

22 


AC Bristol 

7 

Love, Jackson-Moore 

159 

23 


Austin-Healey 

9 

Cuomo, Ehrman 

159 

24 


Porsche 1,600 cc. 

E 

Behra, Barth 

157 

25 


Porsche Spyder 

F 

Wallace, Holbert 

153 



INDEX OF 

PERFORMANCE 



CA 

R CLASS 

INDEX 

DRIVERS 


1 

0SCA H 

1.470 

De Tomaso, De Tomaso 


2 . 

Porsche 1 ,600 cc. E 

1.408 

Schell, Seidel 


3 

Lotus MK XI G 

1.389 

Weiss, Tallakson 


CLASS WINNERS (SPORTS) 

GRAND 

TOURING CATEGORY WINNERS 

CAR 

CLASS 

DRIVERS 

CAR 

SERIES DRIVERS 


Ferrari 250TR 

D 

Collins, Hill 

Corvette 

10 Doane, Rathmann 

Porsche 1,600 cc 

E 

Schell, Seidel 

Ferrari GT 

9 O’Shea, Kessler 

0SCA 

F 

Stetson, Beck 

AC Bristol 

7 Woodbury, Dressel 

Lotus MK XI 

G 

Weiss, Tallakson 

Porsche G1 

6 Von Hanstein 

0SCA 

H 

De Tomaso, 

Alfa Romec 

5 Van Beuren 




De Tomaso 

Abarth-Fia 

3 Thiele, West 


FOR THE RECORD 


BOWLING — FAN MAJORS, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
oner George Asli Team, Chicago, 22,781, pins to 
21 ,956, Natl, women’s team title, Grand Rapids. 
BOXING — WILLIE VAUGHN and JIMMY 
BEECH AM, 10-round draw, middleweight s, 
Ion, n r. 

JOHNNY GORMAN, 10-round split decision 
over Jimmy Archer, welterweights, New York. 
DOG SHOWS— PRANKSTER DARIUS (standard 
poodle), owned by Prankster Kennels, Peabody, 
Mass., best-in-show, Canadian Natl. Sportsmen's 
Show, Toronto. 

CH. PUG HOLM'S PETER PUN KIN EAT- 
ER (pug), owned by Frederic Soderherg, Albany, 
N. Y„ and handled by Tom Cutely, W ilton, Conn., 
best-in-show, Bronx County Kennel Club, N.Y. 
CH. WESTHA Y FIONA OF HARM AM (Aire- 
dale), owned by Harold M. Florsheim, Chicago, 
and handled by Tom Gately, best-in-show, Ken- 
nel Club of Northern New Jersey, Teancek, N.J. 
HORSE RACING— DEACK DUNCAN: $21,150 
Governor’s Gold Cup, 7 /., by ,iy& lengths, in 
I :25 , Bowie. Lionel Lefebrre up. 

MUMMER'S KNOT: Sandhills Cup, l % m., by 
I length, in ( course record), Stoneybrook, 

Southern Pines, N.C. Tommy Walsh up. 
SHOOTING — LT. DAVID CARTES, Philadel- 
phia, nail, midwinter pistol title, with 3,608 pts., 
Tampa, Fla. 

JACK GELLATLY, Palm Beach, Fla., Royal 
Palm Open skeet title, with 381 out of .300, 
W. Palm Beach. 


KIING MARVIN MORI ARITY, Stowe, Ver- 
mont, New England Kandahar, in I :55.6, Franco- 
nia, N.H. 

( National Veterans Alpine championships, Sun 
Valley J 

COREY ENGEN, open downhill, in 2:07, and 

BETTI E A MICK, Seattle, women's downhill, in 
2:56, and combined. 

HANS NOGLER, Sun Valley, open slalom, in 
VIRGINIA THORPE, Seattle, women’s slalom, 

YVES LATTHIELE, Hollywood, Class I down- 
hill, in 2 : 12 : slalom, in 1 : 08 ; and combined. 
DON A MICK, Seattle, Class II downhill, in 
1:52, and combined. 

BARNEY McCLEAN, Denver, Class II slalom, 
in 1:1 1. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

5 -Walter Doran, Jock llllington, Ross Madden Black 
Slot,- 8— I.N.P., A.P.; 9— A.P. 121 i tight, Herald Sun, 
Forrest Slroup-Arizona Republic, Bob Bourdon, Joe 
Pomel-Tampa Morning Tribune, Michael Dudowlch, New 
York limes, I.N.P.; 1 4, 1 5 Courier-Journol and louis- 
ville Times; 1 9-Richard Meek; 20, 21 -John C-. Ztm- 
merman, 22— Marvin Newman; 24, 26— drawings by 
Ajay: 27— I.N.P., U.P.; 28, 29-toc, Bob Eosl-Gilloon, 

Intelligencer, Chris T, ess-Cor.be Hilton; 32, 33-Edo 
Koenig, John Sadovy, Jean Morguit 48 — Richard Meek; 
55 — Anthony Rovielli.- 56-Fons tonnelli-Pix; 60, 61 — 
Frank lerner; 63 —Bruce Dovidson-Mognum; 68-76 — 
illustrations by Jackson W. Beck. 
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^ III ! X I ) E RBIRD 



New Ford TFuricieiFircL seats a, foil rsom e 
in Jap - of - luxury comfort! 


Step into the new Ford Thunderbird and you’re in an 
enchanted land! For this jewel of a car is pure Thunderbird 
in line and design — and it gives four fortunate people full 
fine-car room, comfort and luxury! 

Thunderbird’s new 300 horsepower, 352 Special V-8 
barely whispers. A touch of your toe — and away you go into 
Thunderbird country. (Wherever you find people of spirit 
and taste — that’s Thunderbird country!) 

Here is the neatest, sweetest driving car that ever en- 
livened the American scene. It handles, corners, climbs and 
parks as only a Thunderbird can. Thunderbird compactness, 
roadability, performance . . . now you get all this and more 
— for four! The new Thunderbird has winning ways that 
will be a revelation to even the most ardent T-bird enthusi- 
asts — and they come pretty ardent! 

Your Ford dealer invites you to see this most exciting 
car. It is, happily, priced far below other luxury cars! 



Completely new Thunderbird trunk compartment gives you over 
20 cubic feet of space! It takes four full-size suitcases, golf bags, 
other gear. Where does all the room come from? Thunder- 
bird’s remarkable single unit, one-solid-piece construction! 

A M E RICA? S MOST INDIVIDUAL CAR. 


now— a new suit for this new age of travel— the 



This one suit for the road is all you need ! Epoch-making year ’round fabric is rich, soft, feels 
weightless. Keeps a crease, resists wrinkles, “hangs out” fast. It’s a totally new looming of 
55% Dacront-45% worsted. And Balanced Tailoring keeps DC-7* permanently in shape L 

*Nnmed for the famous Douglas DC-7 airliner r DuPont’s fiber ^aSomaillalllaUA^ metuiA. 

TIMELY i CLOTHES 

Hooft, HtJJsAy. . . dcnj^n_, ! 


S it YOUR TIMELY CLOTHIER. OR WRITE FOR 


28-PAGE BOOK. "HOW 10 CHOOSE CLOTHES TO IMPROVE YOUR APPEARANCE." TO DEPT. S-17. TIMELY CLOTHES. ROCHESTER 2. N. Y. "DRESS RIGHT-YOU OAH'T AFFORD HOT 




COMING EVENTS 


HOCKEY 

Stanley Cup playoffs. Series "A", Montreal at 
Detroit (also April 1). 


March 28 to April 6 

» Television 
★ Color television 
m Network radio 

All times listed E.S.T. except where otherwise 
noted 


Friday, March 28 

BASKETBALL 

North-South All-Star Basketball Game, Ra- 
leigh, N.C. 

BOATING 

World Star Class Spring Championships, New 
Orleans (through March 30). 


Monday, March 31 

BASEBALL 

(Exhibition) 

■ New York Yankees vs. Los Angeles Dodgers, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., 1:20 p.m. (Mutual). 

BOXING 

@ Jimmy Peters vs. Rudy Sawyer, welterweights, 
10 rds., St. Nick's, New York, 10 p.m. (Du- 
Mont). 

GOLF 

Golf Writers Amateur Championship. Myrtle 
Beach, S.C. 

HORSE RACING 

Capitol Handicap, $10,000, 3-.vr.-olds and up. 
6 f.. Laurel, Md. 


Pro tour, Hoad vs. Gonzales. Atlanta. 


BOXING 

* Gil Turner vs. Mickey Crawford, welterweights, 
■ 10 rds., Mad. So. Garden, New York, 10 p.m. 

(NBC). 


Azalea Open, $15,000, Wilmington, N.C. 
through March 30). 

TENNIS 

Pro tour, Hoad vs. Gonzales, Cincinnati. 

Texas Relays, Austin (also March 29). 

WRESTLING 

National Collegiate Wrestling Championships, 
Laramie, Wyo. (also March 29). 

Saturday, March 29 

BASEBALL 

(Exhibition) 

■ New York Yankees vs. Chicago White Sox, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., 1:20 p.m. (Mutual). 

BASKETBALL 

East-West All-Star Game. Mad. Sq. Garden, 
New York. 

(Professional) 

'•> National Basketball Association playoirs: East- 
ern Division, Boston at Philadelphia, and West- 
ern Division, St. Louis at Detroit (if neces- 
sary; 2:30 p.m., NBC*). 

BOWLING 

American Bowling Congress Tournament, Syra- 
cuse (through June 8). 

DOG SHOW 

International Kennel Club Show, Chicago (also 
March 301. 

GOLF 

® All-Star Golf, Billy Casper vs. Cary Middlecoff, 
Palm Springs, Calif., 4 p.m. in each time zone 

(ABC). 


Tuesday, April 1 

BADMINTON 

American Badminton Association Open Ama- 
teur Championships, Boston (through April 5). 

BOXING 

Ricardo Moreno vs. Kid Bassey, featherweight 
championship bout, 15 rds., Los Angeles. 

TENNIS 

Pro tour, Hoad vs. Gonzales, Augusta, Ga. 

Wednesday, April 2 

BOXING 

@ Rory Calhoun vs. Yolande Pompey, light heavy- 
weights, 10 rds., Louisville, 10 p.m. (ABC) 

HORSE RACING 

Singing Tower Stakes, $10,000, 2-yr.-old lillies, 
3 f., Gulfstream Park. Fla. 

LACROSSE 

Maryland vs. Princeton, College Park, Md. 

WRESTLING 

National AAU Wrestling Championships, San 
Francisco l through April 5). 

Thursday, April 3 

BASEBALL 

(Exhibition l 

■ New York Yankees vs. Boston Red Sox, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., 1:20 p.m. Mutual). 

GOLF 

sg The Masters, Augusta, Ga. (through April 6, 

■ CBS).* 

HOCKEY 

Stanley Cup playoffs. Series “A," Detroit at 
Montreal (if necessary'. 


National AAC Men's Indoor Championships, 
New Haven, Conn, (through April 5). 


HOCKEY 

Stanley Cup playoffs. Series "B," New York at 
Boston (also April 1 and. if necessary, 3, 6 
and 8). 


HORSE RACING 

John B. Campbell Memorial Handicap, $100.- 
000, 3-yr.-olds and up, 1 ! » m., Bowie. Md. 
Florida Derby. $100,000, 3-yr.-olds, m., 
Gulfstream Park. Fla. 

San Francisco Mile, $25,000, 3-yr.-olds and up, 
1 m.. Golden Gate, Calif. 

The Swift, $25,000, 3-yr.-olds, 6 f., Jamaica, 
N.Y. 


HUNT RACING 

Carolina Cup, Camden, S.C. 


Friday, April 4 

BOXING 

* Kid Gavilan vs. Tiger Jones, middlcweights, 10 
■ rds., Philadelphia, 10 p.m. (NBC ). 


Saturday, April 5 


BASEBALL 

(Exhibition) 

i Los Angeles Dodgers vs. Milwaukee Braves. 

Fort Worth, 2:30 p.m. NBC :. 

I New York Yankees vs. Philadelphia Phillies, 
Jacksonville, Fla., 1:30 p.m. iCBS). 

Detroit Tigers vs. Boston Red Sox. Lakeland, 
Fla., 1:20 p.m. (Mutual). 


LACROSSE 

Navy vs. Washington College, Annapolis, Md. 
Johns Hopkins vs. Rutgers, Baltimore. 

Mt. Washington Lacrosse Club vs. Army, Bal- 
timore. 

SWIMMING 

® National Collegiate Swimming Championships, 
finals, Ann Arbor, Mich., 3 p.m. /CBS). 

TENNIS 

Pro tour, Hoad vs. Gonzales, Louisville. 

Sunday, March 30 

AUTO RACING 

USAC Championship Race, 100 miles, Tren- 
ton, N.J. 

BASEBALL 

(Exhibition) 

■ Philadelphia Phillies vs. Detroit Tigers, Lake- 
land. Fla., 1:20 p.m. (Mutual). 


BOATING 

McMillan Cup Intercollegiate Sailing Race, 
Chesapeake Bay, Md. 'also April 6). 

HORSE RACING 

The Gotham, $25,000, 3-yr.-olds and up, l'tim., 
Jamaica, N.Y. 

Richmond Handicap, $20,000, 3-yr.-olds, 6 f., 
Golden Gate, Calif. 

HUNT RACING 

Deep Run Hunt, Richmond. 

LACROSSE 

Johns Hopkins vs. Virginia, Baltimore. 

Mt. Washington Lacrosse Club vs. Princeton 
at Baltimore. 


Sunday, April 6 

BASEBALL 

(Exhibition) 

■ Pittsburgh Pirates vs. Kansas City Athletics, 
Fort Myers, Fla., 1:20 p.m. (Mutual). 


BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association playoffs if nec- 
essary: Eastern Division. Philadelphia at Bos- 
ton. and Western Division, Detroit at St. 
Louis. 


Stanley Cup playoffs, Series “A,” Montreal at 
Detroit (if necessary ). 

See local listing 


Dow Finsterwald 

Member of Dunlop Qolf Advisory Staff 
1957 Vardon Trophy Winner 


says: 



Sold Only Through Pro Shops 

DUNLOP SPORTING GOODS DIVISION 
500 5th Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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THE OLD MASTER 


Even as he brilliantly captured the national basketball title, 
Coach Rupp spurned a popularity which should be his 


by JEREMIAH TAX 


T his is a story about a brash young 
man who had the misfortune to 
run into the Old Master of tourna- 
ment basketball, Adolph Rupp of 
Kentucky. 

The brash young man was John 
Castellani, a peppery, fast-talking, 
sharp-dressing 32-year-old; half- 
Irish, half-Italian, he has all the lo- 
quacity and the fire traditionally as- 
sociated with the blood that surges 
at high speed through his slender, 
crew-cut frame. These are qualities 
that threatened to wreck a career be- 


triumphant Adolph Rupp watches his 
intensely drilled Kentucky team carry 
out his superb strategy against Seattle 
and sweep to victory in the NCAA finale. 


fore it really got under way when, in 
this, his second year as coach at Seat- 
tle University, his fine collection of 
players lost four of their first eight 
games and he was twice hung in effigy 
in downtown Seattle for his pains. To 
his credit, Castellani kept his electric 
intensity, gained a measure of control 
over it and, more importantly, gained 
control over his players, which he 
hadn’t earlier. He drove them relent- 
lessly through the rest of the season 
with only one more defeat. 

His leadership won Seattle entry 
to the NCAA championship tourna- 
ment and three stunning preliminary 
victories over Wyoming, San Fran- 
cisco and California. It won them 
entry to the semifinal round in Louis- 
ville last week and there another su- 
perlative victory over Kansas State, 
a team which appeared exhausted in 
body and spirit after a grueling sea- 
son. It won them vast popular sup- 
port around the country and, finally, 
the right to play for the title. 

Then John Castellani met Adolph 
Rupp. On the coaching level, it was 
no contest. 

Jowly, bulky Adolph Rupp, 56, and 
for many of those years probably the 
keenest basketball mind in the na- 
tion, had already won more tourna- 
ment games of any kind than any 
coach in the history of the game. 
Since 1952-53, when Kentucky was 
obliged to cancel its schedule because 
of alleged violations of the NCAA 
code, Rupp has had one thought be- 
fore him— through the long summers 
after poor (for him) seasons, through 
endless, sweaty afternoons of practice 
sessions, under the lash of a bitter, 
consuming ambition. “I will not re- 
tire until Kentucky wins another 
NCAA championship.” 



At the start of this season, Rupp, 
an open-eyed realist, could hardly 
have hoped for much more than his 
18th Southeastern Conference title, 
if that. As he put it, he had a collec- 
tion of “fiddlers” when he needed 
“violinists.” They were the holdovers 
of what he had termed possibly his 
worst team in years. But the clue— 
for all who had eyes to see — was in 
that word holdovers. He had a start- 
ing five of four seniors and one junior. 
All had had three years of the rigor- 
ous Rupp discipline that makes and, 
let it be said, can break basketball 
players. It is a system of orders given 
and orders carried out— or else. This 
year’s team played its games by rote, 
by strict patterns laid down by 
Rupp; with hardly a single free-lance 
move, they ran their patterns, get- 
ting better and better at them as the 
year wore on , and won the Southeast- 
ern title against competition which 
was far superior to that of many pre- 
vious seasons. In the early rounds of 
the NCAA tournament they simply 
overpowered Miami of Ohio and ac- 
tually humiliated a strong Notre 
Dame by more than 30 points. In the 
semifinal against Temple they passed 
and ran and ran and passed until 
they found the tiniest chinks in one 
of the toughest defenses in the na- 
tion; that kept them even in a see- 
saw game until they made capital of 
a last-minute Temple error and won. 

Rupp was within one step of the 
goal, but no one knew better what a 
big step it was. He could have had 
few real worries about his own attack 
against only a so-so over-all Seattle 
defense. But the problem of what to 
do about the offensive versatility and 
the apparently unstoppable rebound- 
ing of Seattle’s Elgin Baylor was a 
problem that hadn’t been solved by 
many another coach. (Portland 
Coach A1 Negratti told Castellani 
after Baylor had scored 60 points 
against his team: “John, we almost 
had you. If we could have held Bay- 
lor to 54 points, we’d have won.”) 

It seems obvious now that Rupp 
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OUTFOXED THEM 



decided there was nothing he could 
do about Baylor; he just didn’t have 
the height or the skill. There was only 
one course open: get rid of Baylor. 
And that’s what he did. 

He did it through a young man 
named John Crigler, easily the most 
underrated player in this tourna- 
ment. Rupp set up fast-moving pat- 
terns that forced Seattle into a con- 
tinuous switching of defensive as- 
signments until Baylor was left 
guarding Crigler and Crigler was left 
with the ball. So far so good and, ac- 
tually, not too difficult to accom- 
plish. But the crux of the matter was 
that at the moment Baylor was 
forced to switch to Crigler, Crigler 
had taken advantage of an intricate 
series of legal blocking maneuvers 
and was already a half-step ahead of 
him and driving on a cleared-out 
path to the basket. Baylor had to 
concede two points each time or try 
to stop Crigler without fouling him. 
In a tournament game players like 
Baylor concede nothing, and rightly 
so, of course. But he could not avoid 
the fouls, and before the game was 
10 minutes old he had three. Two 
more and Seattle’s key man would 
automatically be out of the game. 
The issue was decided with a full 
30 minutes to go. 

Thereafter, Baylor tried desper- 
ately to avoid committing himself 
on a defensive assignment until the 
last split-second, and his teammates 
ran themselves to exhaustion to help 
him. But Kentucky continued to 
get the ball to the man that Baylor 
was finally stuck with, and Baylor 
was obliged to choose between giv- 
ing that man plenty of room for 
drives or shots or pressing him hard 
and running the risk of fouling out. 

In the second half, Castellani tried 
to fend off the inevitable by putting 
his team in a zone defense. He had 
four men out front, running furious- 


strategy works: Kentucky’s Crigler 
drives by Seattle’s hapless Elgin Baylor. 


ly to cover five Kentuckians and 
kept Baylor under the basket where, 
at least, he was of value in rebound- 
ing. But there always had to be a 
free Kentucky player outside and, 
whether it was the sharpshooting 
Johnny Cox in a corner or the ex- 
cellent jump-shooting Vernon Hat- 
ton near the top of the key, he scored. 

It must be said for Baylor that, 
handicapped as he was by fouls and 
by a painful rib injury, he still scored 
25 points in streaks of brilliant of- 
fensive play, and passed off daringly 
and well to his teammates. But Ken- 
tucky won 84-72. 

AdoJph Rupp had his fourth NCAA 
title. The man dedicated to winning 
as the only reason for playing or 
coaching had his victory. Rupp de- 
served this as no other coach ever 
deserved a victory. 


But it must be reported, unhap- 
pily, that among many of his peers, 
this was not a popular victory (SI, 
Dec. 16). Adolph Rupp has made 
it clear often enough: “I am not en- 
gaged in a popularity contest. I want 
to win basketball games.” He has 
followed this principle with public 
displays of tactlessness toward fellow 
coaches, thoughtless immodesty and 
the poor losing spirit that must seek 
an excuse for defeat. His attitude 
has antagonized many another coach, 
many a player, many a mere specta- 
tor over the years. It is to be hoped 
that after this particular victory 
— after honors to sate any man — 
Adolph Rupp will at last strive for 
that real esteem, as a man and lead- 
er of young men, for which he has 
hungered all along without daring to 
admit it to himself. end 


CALAMITY 

FOR THE BIG MEN 


by KENNETH RUDEEN 


That was the story of the Sebring Grand Prix, although 
Ferrari’s winning streak was remarkably confirmed 


AS a destroyer of racing cars, the 
course at Sebring, Florida has no 
equal. Its 5.2 miles of highspeed 
straightaways and sharp turns tor- 
ment brakes, gearboxes and engines 
as no other circuit can. 

Still, hardly anyone expected the 
fearful calamities that befell the 
most powerful cars and the most 
gifted drivers in last Saturday’s 12- 
Hour Grand Prix of Endurance for 
sports cars at Sebring. 

The weather held no threat; it was 
bright and balmy. The 65 cars were 
a ribbon of color on white concrete 
under the morning sun as their driv- 

new record was set by Peter Collins 
and Phil Hill in Italian Ferrari which cov- 
ered 200 laps at an average of 86.7 mph. 



ers awaited the Le Mans-type start. 

A count-down sent the drivers off 
on their §hort foot race aero§§ the 
track to the cars; then a Corvette, 
one-third of the only all-American 
entry, got away first, and the pack 
boiled into the first turn. With traffic 
sorted out at the end of the first lap, 
there was this procession: Britain’s 
great Stirling Moss in an Aston Mar- 
tin leading 10 top 3-liter cars; his 
countryman Mike Hawthorn in a 
Ferrari; another Briton, Roy Salva- 
dori, in the Aston’s twin; Califor- 
nia’s Phil Hill, Ferrari; Britain’s Ar- 
chie Scott-Brown, Lister-Jaguar; 
Belgium’s Olivier Gendebien, Ferra- 
ri; Illinois’ Ed Crawford, Lister-Jag- 
uar; Connecticut’s John Fitch, Ferra- 
ri; Britain’s Ivor Bueb, D Jaguar. 

The smaller cars completed an en- 
grossing spectacle, a field to remem- 
ber, but it began to erode with re- 
markable speed. 

Consider the case of Archie Scott- 
Brown. His Lister-Jaguar was tooling 
along on the fourth lap when sud- 
denly there was a wheel alongside his 
right ear, with a Ferrari attached. 
Gendebien hadn’t meant to drive up 
onto the Lister. It was just that 
Scott-Brown had slowed suddenly in 
front of him when a valve spring 
in the Jaguar engine broke and the 
engine sickened, and there was no- 
where else to go. 

Gendebien backed off and drove 
on (pitting for minor repairs), but 
the Jaguar valve spring ailment be- 
came epidemic. Soon Crawford re- 
tired, after his Lister-Jaguar made 


Photographs by Tony Triolo 

“expensive metallic sounds”; then 
the Ecurie Ecosse D Jaguards, victors 
in the famed Le Mans race, did like- 
wise; and, finally, the D Jaguar of 
New Jersey’s Walt Hansgen perished 
similarly. 

Recently reviged to fit the new 
3-liter formula for the world cham- 
pionship, the engines had not been 
fully tested. In fact, the factory 
cabled its suspicions of the valve 
springs the night before. 

Moss was driving superbly, gain- 
ing a solid lead on the second Aston 
and the Ferraris of Hawthorn and 
Hill. On the 31st lap he recorded (un- 
officially) the fastest round of the 
day— 3 minutes 20.3 seconds. Not 
only a fine personal feat for Moss, it 
demonstrated how much the engin- 
eers are capable of improving a rac- 
ing car when required to work to a 
maximum engine size. 

After two hours, quick Ferrari pit 
work diminished Moss’s big 21 .,-min- 
ute lead in a round of refueling stops. 
Co-driver Tony Brooks, furthermore, 
was sorely tried by the onrushing Fer- 
rari of fellow Briton Peter Collins, 
leader of the polyglot Italian team. 
When Brooks handed the Aston back 
to Moss at four hours Collins became 
the leader; more fast pit work kept 
the lead for Collins’ teammate Hill 
when he set forth again. 

Meanwhile Texas’ Carroll Shelby 
had relieved Salvadori in the other 
Aston, only to have it succumb to a 
malady in the differential. Moss 
wasn’t happy with the same symp- 
toms in his own car, nor was he much 
cheered when the small rectangular 
hood suddenly came loose, tore a 
large fragment lrom his plastic wind- 
shield, chipped his helmet visor and 



LUCK' 


-THE WINNER — IS IN FOREGROUND. IT TOOK LEAD AFTER FOUR HOURS. FOR FULL SEBRING RESULTS SEE PAGE 


banged the headrest. “Bonnet gone,” 
wrote his pretty wife Kate on her 
timing chart. 

“Bloody thing nearly tore my head 
off,” said Moss a few laps later, when 
he also retired with differential ills. 

Now all the English cars of the first 
rank were out. The sun was still high, 
and Ferraris Nos. 14, 15, 16 and 17 
led the field in that order. Under an 
evening sky and the first fragile evi- 
dence of a new moon it was still quat- 
tordici, quindici, sedici, diecisetti 
— Hill-Collins; Hawthorn and Co- 
driver Wolfgang von Trips of Germa- 
ny; Gendebien and Italy’s Luigi Mus- 
so; Californians John von Neumann 
and Richie Ginther. 

Private Ferrari Owner Chester 
Flynn of New York, a General Motors 
executive for overseas plant construc- 
tion, had flipped a 250TR and had 
been flown to St. Petersburg for treat- 
ment of a fractured shoulder and a 
reportedly severe eye injury. Valve 
trouble cost Johnny Fitch his bid for 
contention. 

There was other bad news. The 
Hill-Collins Ferrari, No. 14, had hard- 
ly enough braking power left by mid- 
afternoon to retard a kiddie car; later 
on even that deteriorated. It was 
pump ’em up and pray, and still the 
scarlet No. 14 stayed a lap ahead. 


And the Porsches, 1,150 pounds of 
no-nonsense racing machine (Ferraris 
weighed 1,717), were going well. 
Eventually most of them became af- 
flicted, however, and only the 1,600- 
cc. Spyder of Harry Schell and Ger- 
many’s Wolfgang Seidel remained in 
a challenging position to the end 
of the race. 

At 7:40 p.m. the second-place No. 
15 Ferrari of Hawthorn-Von Trips 
retired with a broken half-shaft; at 
8:30, an hour and a half before the 
end of the race, the No. 17 Ferrari of 
Von Neumann-Ginther quit with a 
broken pinion gear. 

That left two Ferraris up front, 
those of Hill-Collins and Gende- 
bien-Musso, the latter having recov- 
ered spectacularly from its ascent of 
Scott-Brown’s Lister. Behind in the 
first 10 came an amazing array of 
small sports racing cars and touring 
cars whose drivers never dreamed of 
such glory when the big cars were 
healthy. 

Collins and Musso replaced Hill 
and Gendebien for the last laps. 
Someone massaged the shoulders of 
Musso’s wife for good luck. Team 
Manager Oscar Tavoni ignored the 
noisy swarm of uninvited visitors at 
his back and kept his eyes open for 
quattordici and sedici. At last they 


took the checkered flag, streaking 
across the finish line side by side, with 
No. 16 a lap behind No. 14. 

For Hill and Collins it was a re- 
markable victory, considering the 
condition of their brakes, and a re- 
markable continuation of their wan- 
ning streak as a team, following suc- 
cessive championship sports car vic- 
tories at Caracas and Buenos Aires. 
Ferrari, of course, increased its lead 
in competition for the 1958 sports 
car championship. 

By covering 200 laps in the 12 
hours at an average speed of 86.7 
mph, Hill and Collins erased the Se- 
bring record of Fangio and Behra 
last year (197 laps). Their 300-hp V- 
12 Ferrari was 1J^ liters smaller and 
less powerful by 100 hp than 1957’s 
winning Maserati. 

Ferrari had still more to celebrate. 
Two 3-liter touring Ferraris were fifth 
and seventh over-all, and one-two in 
class. 

And for a real astonisher, the tiny 
747-cc. Italian OSCA of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alejandro de Tomaso placed 
eighth and won the index of perform- 
ance, assisted by a third driver, 
Texas’RobertFerguson.Mrs. deTom- 
aso is the former Isabelle Haskell, 
daughter of Amory Haskell, president 
of Monmouth Park race track, end 
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SPECTACLE 
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Flags, Fun, Music 
—And Then a Horse Race 


Eight hours of vivid 
entertainment, then Florida’s 
last effort to find the 
East’s answer to Silky Sullivan 


Not everyone would agree that an afternoon of good 
horse racing needs to be bolstered by a mixture of acts 
culled from the rodeo or aquacade. Such old-fashioned 
doubts, however, are enthusiastically rejected by James 
Donn, president of Gulfstream Park, and Horace Wade, 
who is Director of Racing at the Hallandale track. 
Ever since they hit on the idea in 1952, they have 
progressively transformed the day of the $100,000 Flor- 
ida Derby into what they now describe with pride and 
justification as “racing’s greatest extravaganza.” 

From the moment the track’s gates open on Derby 
Day this Saturday (9 a.m.), the huge crowd will be 
treated to an uninterrupted spectacle which will include 
music by a dance band, a Dixieland band and the Uni- 
versity of Miami marching band; skilled water skiing 
on the infield lake; sailing exhibitions; a mounted Pa- 
rade of States with a horsed police escort; trick riding 
by the Homestead Posse; and the leisurely cruise of the 
miniature side-wheeler Swanee Queen. 

After eight hours of this entertainment, survivors will 
be warned by the Dixieland band’s rendition of Way 
Down Upon the Swanee River that the horses are being 
called to the post for the Florida Derby itself. This race 
is the last major winter test for 3-year-olds, one of whom, 
after winning this mile-and-an-eighth race, is likely to 
be considered between then and Kentucky Derby day as 
the East’s most hopeful answer to the West’s own racing 
extravaganza, Silky Sullivan. 

The logical candidate for this honor is Tim Tam, 
Calumet Farm’s handsome and classically bred dark 
bay colt, who won the disputed Flamingo on a dis- 
qualification (SI, March 10) and who even more recently 
continued, on page 63 


Racing is reinforced with acts culled from rodeo and aquacade 
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Guljstream Park has seen many a thrilling performance by racing’s top stars, 



and this week’s Florida Derby should bring together 1958’ s 3-year-old heroes 



Barebacked TV cameramen eye 30,000 fans who cram park in perfect setting of water and palms 




EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Cato at Tilbury Docks 

after eight days at sea, the Saxo- 
nia arrived at London’s Tilbury 
Docks and deposited Manager Cus 
D’Amato and his heavyweight cham- 
pion Floyd Patterson ashore for a 
campaign of exhibition bouts. It has 
not been revealed how Patterson 
whiled away the crossing, but he cer- 
tainly cannot have been studying 
contemporary British boxing history, 
an unrewarding subject at best. Much 
to the dismay and astonishment of 
the writers, Patterson admitted that 
he just did not know the name of the 
British heavyweight champion. 

“Have you ever heard of Joe Er- 
skine?” asked one writer, aghast. 

“I don’t recall the name,” said Pat- 
terson. 

“Well,” huffed the writer, “Erskine 
is the titleholder.” 

“Hm,” said Patterson. 

Manager D’Amato took over with 
an opening shot that many of his Lon- 
don listeners found just as bewilder- 
ing as Patterson’s ignorance. 

“We must destroy the IBC,” 
D’Amato said. 

Now the British, with their train- 
ing in the classics, should have no 
real trouble in understanding Cus. 
Marcus Cato, an older Roman, used 
to wrap into every speech, whatever 
the subject, the observation, “More- 
over, Carthage must be destroyed.” 

Well, chaps, to Cus D’Amato the 
IBC is Carthage. And as a matter of 
fact, as you students of history will 
remember, Carthage WAS destroyed. 

No Time for Jokes 

mHE welterweight championship 
eliminations were going along 
smoothly enough, with Vince Marti- 
nez standing by to meet the winner of 
the Virgil Akins-Isaac Logart bout 


for Carmen Basilio’s vacated welter- 
weight title. Akins won, on a sixth- 
round TKO at Madison Square Gar- 
den Friday night, and that seemed 
to be that. 

It was an upset, decidedly. The 
odds early in the week had favored 
Logart 8 to 6, widened to 9 to 7 Fri- 
day morning, and widened further to 
11 to 5 at ringside. 

The heavy odds were justified in 
the first five rounds, which Logart 
took 4 1 with fast, elusive maneuver- 


ing. In the sixth, though, he unac- 
countably abandoned his successful 
style for a slower one, and Akins 
caught up with him. Logart went 
down from a long left hook to the 
jaw, followed by a right-hand push, 
and took a count of four from Ref- 
eree Harry Kessler. Up again, he was 
battered along the ropes and, while 
he clung to them to keep from falling, 
Kessler started an eight count. He 
was being hit freely, but still on his 
continued 
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feet, when Kessler stopped the fight, 
though there were only seven seconds 
to go in the round. 

One might have expected a howl 
of protest from Logart’s corner, but 
none was heard. No one going home 
from the fight thought it was any- 
thing too extraordinary nor, presum- 
ably, did the TV audience. Just an- 
other upset. Next day, though, it 
was learned that representatives of 
District Attorney Frank S. Hogan, 
the Hogan who broke the basketball 
scandals of 1951, had been quietly 
shoving subpoenas into reluctant 
hands at ringside, in the dressing 
rooms after the fight and during the 
traditional postfight lox-and-bagel 
break at Jack Dempsey’s restaurant. 
The subpoenas called for recipients 
to appear before an April session of 
a grand jury which for some weeks 
has been looking into boxing’s dirty 
business. 

That was about all Hogan had to 
say for public consumption, except 
that “more than a dozen” subpoenas 
had been passed out. Among those 
who got them: 

Billy Brown, New York match- 
maker for the International Boxing 
Club (James D. Norris, president). 

Fighters Logart and Akins. 

Eddie Mafuz, manager of Logart. 

They Said It 


Willie Ketchum, one of Frankie 
(Murder, Inc.) Carbo’s familiars, who 
turned up as a second in Logart’s 
corner. 

Jimmy White, who was Julio 
Mederos’ manager when Mederos 
knocked out Harold Johnson with the 
aid of a doped orange in Philadelphia 
three years ago. 

Mushky McGee, a minor character 
around the IBC offices. 

There were others. Bernie Glick- 
man and Eddie Yawitz, co-managers 
of Akins, denied that they had been 
served. 

A spokesman for Hogan, hinting 
that some tapped and taped pre- 
fight Garden telephone conversations 
may be heard by the grand jurors, 
said the subpoenas “may have had 
something to do with the betting on 
last night’s fight but that would be 
secondary.” 

The subpoenas were a great sur- 
prise to Julius Helfand, the boxing 
commissioner who was appointed to 
clean up the sport in New York. 

“If criminality is involved,” Hel- 
fand said with commendable logic 
and composure, “it’s a matter for 
the district attorney and the grand 
jury.” 

Only the other day Billy Brown 
and Mushky McGee were telling a 


duffy daugherty, Michigan State football coach, explaining his inter- 
est in music while introducing the Notre Dame glee club to an East Lan- 
sing audience: “I used to play the violin when I was younger, but one day 
I broke all the strings and I just didn’t have the guts to play it after that.” 


jim mccaffery, coach of Xavier University, surprise winner of the NIT 
basketball tournament, who was hanged in effigy this season after losing 
a few: “Not all the juvenile delinquents are in the poolrooms. Some are in 
the classrooms." 


buzzie BAVflsi, general manager of the Los Angeles Dodgers, on the sub- 
ject of Duke Snider’s bum left knee and the 250-foot distance to the left 
field fence in L.A.: “We’re not worried about Duke. If he can’t play cen- 
ter, he’ll play left. He won’t hardly have to run there. All he’ll have to do 
is turn around and watch the ball go over.” 


jawaharlal nehru, India ’ s yoga-practicing Prime Minister: “Standing 
on my head increases my good humor.” 


sports columnist friend about how, 
from time to time, district attorneys 
had questioned them about mob in- 
fluence in boxing and about the witty 
denials they had made to frustrate 
their questioners. This time, though, 
wit may not be appropriate. The sub- 
poena holders will be under oath. 

Tip to A&F 



A bercrombie & Fitch, the vener- 
u able New York sporting goods 
firm, this month opened its newest 
campsite, a five-story building on 
San Francisco’s Post Street with a 
copper-lined casting pool on the roof 
and a 50-foot target range in the 
basement. 

While the finishing touches have 
not yet been completed— a beady- 
eyed rhino is undergoing plastic sur- 
gery on its left ear before being 


mounted over the gun mezzanine— 
A&F stood prepared, as always, to 
outfit a safari, aid in harpooning a 
whale (Greener harpoon gun, range 
50 to 60 feet, $360) or supply a pair ol 
50<i woven golf wristlets. 

Although its baseball department 
is feeling a bit bullish about the coin- 
cidental advent of the New York 
Giants, another venerable New York 
firm— “We’re primed for business,” 
says Mr. Floor Manager— it is not 
quite as prepared as it should be. 
A&F does have a full line of Little 
League chest protectors and Hank 
Sauer and John Antonelli gloves — 
but no Willie Mays bats! In fact, Mr. 
F.M. was wondering just the other 
day whether there is, indeed, such 
an item. 

Tut, tut, Mr. F.M., of course there 
is, and you’d better get them in stock 
before Willie starts knocking that 
old apple over San Francisco’s left 
field fence. The bats come in three 
models: No. 302, No. 302J and No. 
302S and are manufactured by Adi- 
rondack Bats, Inc., Dolgeville, N.Y. 
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Willie himself uses the No. 302, two 
or three dozen of them a year, but 
No. 302 would be a little too long 
and heavy for the kids. No. 302 J 
and No. 302S are your best bets, and 
you’d better hurry. Opening Day is 
April 15. 


Church Night 

I N the SPRING ballplayers are sup- 
posed to concentrate almost ex- 
clusively on such matters as lifting 
up their batting and fielding averages 
and raising their pitching efficiency. 
Last week in St. Petersburg, Fla. a 
Sports Illustrated baseball report- 
er ran into another kind of uplift for 
which there is no label in the stand- 
ard box scores. Purely in the interest 
of baseball, the reporter invited 
Lindy and Von McDaniel, the two 
fine young Cardinal pitchers, to din- 
ner. Lindy accepted on behalf of him- 
self, his wife Augie and his brother. 
Then he recalled, ‘‘This is church 
night; you come along with us.” 

Presently they arrived at the Cen- 
tral Church of Christ a few minutes 
before the meeting was to begin. 
‘‘Good evening, Brother Lindy. Good 
evening, Sister Augie. Evening, 
Brother Von,” was the greeting that 
came from a small group gathered in 
the center aisle as they entered. 

Promptly at 7:15 the congregation 
of 21 took seats, and the meeting be- 
gan. After the first hymn a young 
man in a blue suit led the congrega- 
tion in prayer, then announced it 
was time for Bible recitation. Lindy 
McDaniel handed his Bible to his 
would-be dinner host. 

“It’s customary for everyone to 
recite a passage from the Bible,” 
Lindy whispered. 

“That doesn’t include me, does 
it?” the reporter mumbled. 

“It’s customary,” said Lindy. 
Quicker than Lindy could shake 
off a catcher’s signal, the reporter 
was reading nervously from the 
first Psalm. Lindy then read from 
I Timothy in a clear, calm voice: 
“Take heed unto thyself, and unto 
the doctrine; continue in them: for 
in doing this thou shalt both save 
thyself, and them that hear thee.” 
After Lindy came the lesson from 






“Now that Comrade Khrushchev has been re-elected, do you think we will 
get another appropriation for our grozip gymnastics program around here?” 


Romans, and when the meeting was 
over and everybody filed out, the re- 
porter and the McDaniels finally had 
their baseball talk. The reporter did 
not mind at all this delay in getting 
down to the business of the evening, 
but he was surprised next morning 
when he found that he could not re- 
member enough of the baseball talk 
to make a story. 

Mr. C. is Topic A 

TN ONE LITTLE TALK,” said Gino 
-L Cimoli, “Campy did more than 
anybody to make me a big leaguer. 
It was on that trip to Japan in 1956. 
One day in Tokyo I scored from sec- 
ond on a fly to deep center. Campa- 
nella was sitting against the wall next 
to the dugout, and as I went by he 
said, ‘Hey, Daig, I want to see you at 
the hotel tonight if you got time.’ 

“I was a busher and Campy was a 
star, so I had time. He talked to me 
for over an hour, and I don’t suppose 
I ever spent time any better in my 
life. He said, ‘Look, Gino’— he called 
me Gino most of the time, but some- 
times he called me Daig and some- 
times Crazy— he said, ‘I watched you 


score from second today and you can 
run. Back in the States you been giv- 
ing the impression that you couldn’t 
do nothin’, that you were lazy and 
didn’t want to play. 

“ ‘Some guys are lucky that they 
don’t get to play much, because if 
they played, the club would find out 
how lousy they really are. You aren’t 
like that. You can throw and hit and 
run, but that’s not enough. 

“ ‘I’m a colored player. I didn’t 
have as tough a time as Jackie did 
breaking in, but I had my knocks. I 
had to hustle. 

“ ‘I don’t know why your attitude 
is like it is, but if you don’t start 
hustling you’ll just be a good minor 
league player all your life. When 
spring training starts, you do the 
same way you’re doing here in Japan. 
Stop popping off, stay out of trouble 
and play.’ 

“Next spring,” said Cimoli, “I re- 
membered what he said. And I made 
the club because of Campy.” 

• 

“We were in my office,” said Char- 
lie Dressen, “the day after the 1954 
playoffs with the Giants, cutting up 
continued 
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our second-place money. The whole 
bunch was there, and not feeling too 
happy. The phone rang, and it was 
for Pee Wee. I guess some friend 
wanted to tell him how sorry he was 
at the way things had turned out. 
Anyway, Pee Wee kept saying, ‘Well, 
I guess the good Lord just didn’t want 
us to win it.’ When he hung up Cam- 
py said to him, ‘Don’t say that, Pee 
Wee. Don't go blaming the Lord for 
what we should have done.’” 

• 

‘‘In 1955, we both had great years,” 
said Don Newcombe. “Campy was 
MVP again, and I won 20. The phone 
was ringing in our room all the time 
— people asking us to go out, to make 
appearances, everything. Campy 
would answer the phone and then 
tell me, like a butler, ‘Mr. Winston 
Churchill wants to know if we can 
make it for dinner tonight.’ Or he 
might say, ‘Cairo, Egypt is calling 
Mr. Don Newcombe.’ 

“The next year, when I was win- 
ning 27 and he was going bad, he’d 
say, ‘Roomie, how come you get all 
the phone calls and I get none?’ 

“Then the year after that we both 
went bad and the phone stopped 
ringing altogether. Campy would say, 
‘Man, this is awful. Nobody calls us. 
I left a 10 o'clock wake-up with the 
hotel operator this morning and even 
she didn’t call. I guess that means we 
are really lousy.’ 

“My roomie was the greatest,” 
said Newcombe. “Make that is the 
greatest. When I was down, he picked 
me up. When he was down, he picked 
himself up. When we both was down, 
he picked us both up.” 

• 

Around the Dodger camp this 
spring, players are usually greeted 
with two questions: “How you been?” 
and, “How’s Campy doing?” The 
Community Hospital at Glen Cove, 
N.Y. reports that Roy Campanella 
is doing very well. He has been a pa- 
tient there since his neck was broken 
January 28 in an automobile acci- 
dent which almost certainly put an 
end to his baseball career. He is still 
paralyzed from the shoulders down 
but can now move his wrists and 
straighten out his arms. In the near 
future, the hospital authorities say, 


Campanella will be allowed to re- 
ceive visitors. Meanwhile, both at 
the hospital and at his home, people 
who want to know how Campy is 
doing keep the phones ringing day 
after day. They are not Dodger fans, 
of course, since there are no longer 
Dodgers in Brooklyn. They are for- 
mer Dodger fans who are Campanella 
fans still. 


Alert for Suburbia 

mHE talk these days runs to 
-L travel in outer space, but a De- 
troit automotive engineer thinks 
there are still a few improvements to 
be made in surface travel right here 
on this old-fashioned earth. The en- 
gineer, D. C. Woods, in a paper de- 
livered before a meeting of colleagues, 
said that there are unlimited possi- 
bilities in the design of that bane and 
boon of the suburban housewife, the 
station wagon. 

The station wagon of the future, 
Mr. Woods confides, will be a kind 
of living room on wheels with cooking 
facilities, television, built-in bunks, 
plumbing, bridge tables, even revolv- 
ing lounge chairs and, presumably, 
wall-to-wall carpeting. Of course, Mr. 
Woods intends this rolling home to 
be used for long family trips, but the 
prospect is that the suburban house- 
wife, who now doubles as taxicab 
driver in delivering her husband to 



Little Willie Comes of Age 
(Atomic, That Is) 

Willie, with complete aplomb, 
Tried to dribble an atom bomb. 
Blinking at the mushroomed heir; 
Pa said, "E is me square.” 

—Conrad Diekmann 


the station, her children to school and 
her neighbors to the Red Cross, one 
day may find herself not only keep- 
ing house, but keeping the station 
wagon, too. 

Or, just possibly, the wives would 
prefer that Engineer Woods keep it— 
all of it. 

Sage of Sagamore 

rnHROUGH the years, Alfred Gwynne 
Vanderbilt, the restless 45-year- 
old sportsman, has built a glow- 
ing reputation as a genius in the 
naming of the Thoroughbreds that 
rolled off his Sagamore Farm in Glyn- 
don, Md. 

By mixing the names of the sire 
and dam, stirring them under his hat 
for hours, he would pour them forth 
dripping with delight and meaning. 
For instance, he named his colt by 
Shut Out (out of Pansy) Social Out- 
cast. To another colt (by Polynesian 
from Geisha) he gave a name that will 
be remembered as long as horses run 
— Native Dancer. 

This spring the cerise-and-white 
diamonds of Alfred Gwynne Vander- 
bilt will be back on the nation’s 
race tracks in full force. Having de- 
voted two years to the World Veter- 
ans Fund, Alfred has decided that 
the pressures of business are light 
enough to allow him to continue in 
racing, his true love. His “new” sta- 
ble is composed of about 30 horses, 
18 of them 2-year-olds, five of them 
sired by Native Dancer. Alfred has 
shown in his names that none of the 
old touch is lost. Here are some of the 
new, approved names: 

Missionary Stew (Native Dancer 
out of Buffet Supper), Dance All 
Night (Native Dancer out of Plucky 
Maid), Sit This Out (Native Dancer 
out of Sitting Duck), Hit and Run 
(Grand Slam out of Wander), Booby 
Prize (Tom Fool out of Good Ex- 
ample), Ever So Humble (Stone Age 
out of Grass Shack), New Regime 
(Occupy out of Clean Sweep), Po- 
lygamist (Polynesian out of Femme 
Fatale), Whirling Dervish (Mahmoud 
out of Puff of Smoke), Sadie Hawkins 
(Loser Weeper out of Red Letter 
Day) and Jailbird (Occupy out of 
Slave Bracelet). 
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DEL WEBB S LITTLE GERRYMANDER 


N ot having been present, this 
magazine is not quite sure how 
history’s most earth-shaking deci- 
sions came to be born. It may be that 
all of them sprang from the most 
casual kind of remark dropped over 
some bar or dinner table during a lull 
in the conversation. Picture a faintly 
bored Karl Marx kneading his whisk- 
ers while remarking idly: “Might not 
be a bad idea if the masses had a shot 
at running things, y’know. Worth a 
try anyway.” Or perhaps a Sigmund 
Freud saying unguardedly, “What 
about your folks? Like ’em?” It may 
be that that’s the way such things 
get started, and it may be that Mil- 
lionaire Del E. Webb, co-owner (with 
Millionaire Dan Topping) of the New 
York Yankee baseball team, was be- 
ing just as casual as he passed through 
West Palm Beach last week. It may 
be, but we’re inclined to doubt it. 

What Webb said in his once-over- 
lightly on the subject of big league 
ball was casual enough on the sur- 
face, and he evinced considerable sur- 
prise that anyone should get worked 


up over it. He was talking mostly 
about the difficulties of travel during 
the upcoming season, and he threw in 
a suggestion: “If you’d just switch 
two clubs, putting the Philadelphia 
Phillies in the American League and 
the Kansas City Athletics in the 
National, both leagues would be oper- 
ating along more workable lines.” 
“Hmm,” you might say, “not a 
bad notion, Del. Well, what else is 
new?” But wait a minute. 

To the reporters listening, Webb’s 
remark did not have at all the ring 
of casual conversation. The Yankee 
owner’s fortune is rooted in the con- 
struction business where carefully 
prepared blueprints are essential to 
success. Even his lightest wish carries 
huge weight in the high councils of 
baseball. What Del Webb seemed to 
many to be offering was a blueprint 
for a radically new baseball construc- 
tion realigning the old leagues into a 
new East and West conference sys- 
tem in which two-team Chicago 
would sit alone on the Great Divide. 

This plan would permit Webb’s 


plane-hating Yankees to cover their 
eastern territory more easily by 
train, remove the danger of National 
League competition (by TV or rail- 
road) in Philadelphia, and leave the 
Bronx-men kings in the New York 
area. It might in time open the way 
for the admission of extra teams in 
each league (Seattle and Denver, 
maybe, in the West; Minneapolis and 
Toronto in the East) without in- 
creased travel problems. It would, of 
course, mean a good deal of flying for 
the National Leaguers, and it would 
mean some heart-breaking shifts in 
loyalty for fans in Philadelphia and 
Kansas City, but that, of course, 
is not Webb’s problem. Basically 
Webb’s gerrymandering of baseball 
would benefit the Yankees. 

Would it benefit baseball as a 
whole? Well, Del Webb reminds us 
of Engine Charlie Wilson. “What’s 
good for the Yankees is good for 
baseball,” we can imagine Del say- 
ing— and can imagine him adding, 
“Anyhow, what’s good for the Yan- 
kees is good for the Yankees.” 




arrayed in stern of Commodora Richard H. Grant Jr.’s cruiser at the Key Largo 
(Fla.) Club, an exclusive anglers’ rendezvous, are Mrs. Grant, Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
King, Commodore Grant and Mrs. and Mr. James Gates. Vacationers all hail from 
Dayton, Ohio, where the commodore is the president of a general printing concern. 



selecting weapons for a spot of gunning 
at Key Largo Club are Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Galatly, P. K. Leberman and Mrs. Grant. 
The sport preceded a spectacular ball ( right ) 


WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 

THE FASHIONABLE THING TO DO 


skating in the rain on the rooftop rink of New York’s Town 
Tennis Club is Gretchen Merrill Gay, former U.S. champion, 
during Break the Ice party thrown by Girls Club of N.Y. 
Arthur McGowan, Dr. Frank Gump, Tod Dee Craig look on. 



cavorting in the snow at Thunderbird Inn at Snoqualmie Sum- 
mit, Washington, is ski school instructress Betty Flagg, who was 
modeling a new collection of swimsuits for skiing housewives and 
their guests until an enterprising photographer lured her outside. 





in which the guests were costumed as the 
denizens, mainly scoundrelly, of history’s 
several gold coasts Africa, the French 
Riviera, Florida, California and Chicago. 



gold coast ball at Key Largo finds Benson Ford attired as the compleat Barbary 
Coast gambler, Mrs. Ford as a dance-hall hostess of the era, and Commodore and 
Mrs. Grant as divers gambling devices. Guests and members arrived in 45 yachts 
(ranging from 75 to 125 feet), 12 seaplanes, two amphibians and four helicopters. 


Having a grand if silly old time, even though it meant 
crowning yourself with a dice cage or a precarious 
tower of straw and plumes, romping in the snow in a 
bathing suit, cutting figures in the rain or weeping 


over a broken string, seemed to be the fashionable 
thing to do this month. For spring, that ancient 
sorceress, was insinuating her magic from San Juan, 
Puerto Rico to Snoqualmie Summit in Washington 


incredible chapeaux topping Mmes. Connie Almonte, Betty 
Gazardi and Lynn van Horn were objects of a competition 
at San Juan’s Caribe Hilton Hotel. Mrs. Gazardi’s creation, 
featuring handmade wooden birds, was among prizewinners. 



anguished Judy Elliot, Karen Forssen bawl as Lincoln High 
(Seattle) loses to Richland 58-49 in Washington State basketball 
tourney, ending 38-game win streak. Now Washington U. co-eds, 
girls wore old high school uniforms to crash into sold-out arena. 



WONDERFUL WORLD continued 


WHOOP & HOLLER 
WITH BLADES 


Fencing, with its dignified traditions and rigid train- 
ing discipline, is commonly thought of as being long 
on decorum and short on whoop-and-holler. This may 
have been so in other times and other places, but in 
U.S. intercollegiate circles the duel is something to 
get excited about. So when Columbia University won 
the three-weapon crown at the 61st Intercollegiate 
Fencing Association championships in New York the 
other day, the very chandeliers trembled from the force 
of the team’s victory yell (right). Once primarily an 
eastern school sport, fencing has spread cross-country. 
A few days after these IFA championships, fencers 
from 25 colleges met in Lubbock, Texas for the 14th 
NCAA contests. Illinois won and Columbia was second. 


Photographed by A. John Geraci 



victorious nyu foil team of Martin Davis, Donald Alessio 
and Abraham Kadish pose with Coach Hugo M. Castello (left) aft- 
er winning the Little Iron Man, oldest intercollegiate sport trophy. 



roaring lions are members of Columbia’s crack sabre team 
which won IFA title. From left to right: Joseph Bloom, Frank 
Parisi, Coach Irving DeKoff, Charles Golden and Jay Nielson. 
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paul levy of Princeton ( below , at left) gracefully parries a 
thrust by John Powell of Yale during three-way fence-off for 
the epee championship. Levy won this one 5-1, later took title. 




mike DeSARO of nyu is almost bowled over by some enthu- 
siastic followers after beating Columbia’s Frank Parisi 5-2 for 
the sabre title. In contrast, Parisi (left) is all alone in defeat. 



john norton of yale flashes broad grin after winning 15 of 
16 matches to gain individual foil championship. He was named 
Fencer of the Year in the NCAA tournament at Lubbock, Texas. 
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germany s Volkswagen, on home ground in the village of Celle, leads foreign- italy s fiat 1100, a shiny modern note 
car sales in the U.S. by a wide margin. Buyers wait as long as a year for delivery. here in the old-fashioned market place, is 


HERE IS THE SMALL INVASION 


Next week the International Automobile Show opens 
in New York with latest models of European cars 
that are heading for another record U.S. year 


T he foreign automobiles that 
have provoked so many hurrahs 
and so many headaches in the United 
States will be shown under one roof 
in a few days at a whopping exhibi- 
tion in New York. From April 5 to 13 
they will occupy (along with a few 
Detroit models) some 200,000 square 
feet of floor space at the Internation- 
al Automobile Show in Manhattan’s 
Coliseum. There will be passenger 
cars, elegant and plain, sports cars 
and minicars — a massive reminder 
that foreign cars have taken deep root 
in America. 

Three years ago the number sold 
in the U.S. was trifling. In 1956, how- 
ever, it jumped to 98,187 and last 
year to 206,827. That was a healthy 
3.5% of the American market. Right 


now the imports are coming in at an 
even faster rate than in 1957, and 
there is every reason to look for a new 
sales record this year. 

This is exceedingly distasteful to 
the Detroit automobile manufactur- 
ers. Every time a Detroit executive 
hears the Auspuff of a new Volks- 
wagen, he is apt to mutter darkly 
about "lowered standards of living.” 
His own current sales charts give him 
no lift, because the 1958 domestic 
models are off to a slow start. He is 
worried about the business recession, 
and the nation is worried about him, 
since Detroit’s ills cause tremors all 
over the country. 

Detroit, then, is concerned about 
the foreign cars— not primarily be- 
cause of the volume of sales, but be- 


cause the upswing shows a measurable 
preference for cars Detroit does not 
build. In a good business year Detroit 
would not be concerned. If the domes- 
tic slump is prolonged, however, and 
the small car market becomes poten- 
tially profitable for U.S.-built models, 
Detroit is sure to act aggressively. 

So far, with one minor exception, 
Detroit has met the European chal- 
lenge in a practical way only by bring- 
ing in cars produced by its foreign 
subsidiaries. These have done very 
well. Sales of English-built Fords, for 
example, more than quadrupled in 
1957, reaching 17,062. Sales of Ameri- 
can Motors’ little English-built Metro- 
politan increased from 7,145 in 1956 
to 11,791 last year. General Motors 
has recently begun to import its Eng- 
lish-built Vauxhall (1,500 a month) 
and German-built Opel (1,000 a 
month). Chrysler and Studebaker- 
Packard have no convenient foreign- 
made car to exploit, but S~P has tak- 
en over U.S. distribution of the dis- 
tinguished German Mercedes-Benz 
cars. Chrysler is understandably shy 
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Rnrauties 

■QUILLET 


its country’s foremost challenger for big France’s Renault dauphine, here in the village of Montfort-Lamaury, is second- 
share of American small-car dollar flow, best foreign-car seller in U.S. Last year was first big U.S. year; 1958 will be bigger. 


FROM EUROPE 


of the small-car field after its sad ex- 
periences with a small Plymouth in 
the early 1950s. 

The exception to the general prac- 
tice is American Motors’ revival of its 
100-inch-wheelbase Rambler Ameri- 
can. But then the dies were already on 
hand, and the 1958 production sched- 
ule calls for only 25,000 cars. The Big 
Three are not likely to make the -$300 
million gamble of tooling up for a 
small car until the potential market 
becomes a good deal larger. 

WAR OF NERVES 

Until then Detroit will go its ac- 
customed way, and the minority of 
buyers who prefer foreign cars will go 
theirs. In the running war of nerves 
between Detroit and these dissidents, 
some automakers choose to label the 
latter “the narrow-shoulder crowd.” 
Many partisans of the imported cars, 
in return, are extreme in their verbal 
barbs at Detroit. This has not pre- 
vented Chevrolet from undertaking a 
crash program to prepare a 1959 mod- 
el ever larger than 1958’s. 


Meanwhile, the small-foreign-car 
buyer is being analyzed extensively. 
Usually he has an above-average in- 
come; still, he says he bought his car 
primarily for economy of operation or 
low initial cost. In a large number of 
cases it is his family’s second car; he 
finds it well-made and easy to maneu- 
ver and park; he would buy a small 
car again. 

A point missed by most of the sur- 
veys, though, is the close link between 
the rise of small-passenger-car sales 
and the growth of the U.S. sports 
car movement. 

A spectator at an American sports- 
car race cannot fail to notice the large 
number of foreign passenger cars in 
the parking fields. The European 
sports cars and the people who show 
them off have acquired chic and glam- 
or— and even created new styles in 
clothes. 

This sports-car gloss has carried 
over to the small European sedans. 
It is reasonable to assume that Volks- 
wagen did not lead the list in 1957 
merely because more than 64,000 U.S. 


buyers wanted an inexpensive car de- 
livering 30 to 40 miles per gallon of 
gas. They obtained that, to be sure, 
but they were getting a fashionable 
car as well, in spite of the droop- 
snoot appearance and plainness of 
their mounts. 

Beyond that, they were getting a 
car that had many genuine sports- 
car qualities: a short wheelbase, quick 
steering, a useful gearbox, excellent 
road-holding in fast turns — advan- 
tages shared in varying degrees by 
all the small imports. 

If the cars are pinched for passen- 
ger and trunk space, underpowered 
and in some cases awkward to service 
by American standards, the buyers 
are not making much fuss about it. 
Potential VW buyers are waiting up 
to a year for delivery through regular 
channels; impatient ones are support- 
ing a brisk bootleg market, paying 
up to $300 over the normal price, and 
used-car depreciation is amazingly 
slight. 

The perky Renault Dauphine from 
France, Volkswagen’s top challenger, 
found more than 22,586 buyers here 
in 1957, up from less than 2,500 in 
1956. Fiat, Italy’s largest auto manu- 
facturer, crashed the market last year 
continued on page 63 
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and here's why Jockey T-shirts fit so perfectly 


First thing you'll notice is the superior collar — it fits smoother, more comfortably, 
because it is twin stitched and nylon reinforced. You'll like the way it lies flat and 
smooth. Keeps its shape, too, even after countless washings. And the body of the 
shirt fits your body just right — not too tight, not too loose. Free, comfortable 
arm movement guaranteed. Tailored extra-long to stay tucked in. Dress right — 
dress comfortably— in smooth, trim Jockey T-shirts. 


comfort tailored 


T-Shirt 


■lit 


known the world over by this symbol & sold In 98 countries / f Cooper's, Incorporated, Kenosha, WIs • 
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BIG LEAGUE SECRETS: PART 2 


ROY SIEVERS ON THE 
ART OF HITTING 



‘Waiting is the secret of hitting. 
It’s something like skeet 
shooting. You react after it 
goes poong! There’s a point in 
skeet shooting where you 
have to shoot, but the longer 
you wait up to that point, 




the surer your atm Is' When Roy Steven heat out Ted Williams and Mickey Mantle to 

win the American League’s home-run and runs-batted-in cham- 
pionships in 1957, the casual fan began to realize what major 
TOLD TO ROBERT creamer leaguers had long appreciated: that here was one of the finest hit- 
ters in the game. Rookie of the Year in 19 f9, Roy later suffered a 
Illustrations by Robert Riger bad slump and a disabling shoulder injury that almost brought 

about his retirement. A successful operation restored his strength 
and the beautiful swing so admired by his fellow professionals. 
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T he principal difference between hitting in the mi- 
nors and hitting in the majors — or maybe I should 
say, the difference between a minor league hitter and a 
major league hitter— is knowledge. In the majors you 
have to study things all the time in order to be able to 
hit as well as you are able. A few years ago I was talk- 
ing to Ted Williams about hitting, and he asked me, 
“Do you watch the pitchers all the time?” I said, ‘‘No, 
not all the time.” Ted said, “You should. You should 
watch them every minute, watch their motion, over and 
over again, watch what they throw to you, what they 
throw to you at certain times, what they throw to other 
hitters. Watch how they throw the fast ball, where it 
goes, and how they throw the curve. Watch them all 
the time.” 

You watch the pitcher to learn his mannerisms. You 
keep watching and watching and all of a sudden you 
realize something that he’s doing. He does things he 
doesn’t know himself that he does. Maybe he brings the 
ball up back of his head on the fast ball. Maybe just to 


his forehead on his curve. Or some little thing. You keep 
watching. As you get more familiar with a pitcher 
you’re not so apt to be fooled by him. 

Knowing the pitchers, studying them, isn’t so much 
to help you guess on a pitch as it is to react fast to a 
pitch. Something in his delivery that you see at the last 
second means a fast ball or a curve, or where he’s aiming, 
and you’re sort of more ready for that pitch than you 
would be if you didn’t know. 

When you’re actually at bat, you have to watch the 
ball all the time. Keep your eye on the ball every instant. 
Watch it in the pitcher’s hand as he winds up. Watch 
it as he brings his arm down to throw. Try to watch it 
come out of his hand. Watch it as it comes to the plate. 
Try to keep your eye on it right up to when it hits your 
bat. I don’t think you really can see the ball hit the bat, 
but try to. That keeps your eye on the ball to the very 
last instant. The more you watch, the better you see a 
pitch. Williams says he can tell the spin of the ball 
four or five feet after it leaves the pitcher’s hand. Stan 



a bat should be just a bit top- 
heavy, the weight, out in the 
barrel. I like to lay the han- 
dle across the meat of my hand. 


while you re waiting for the pitch, you 
should hold the bat back, all the time. Hold it 
steady but not too tight. Control it but don’t 
tense up on it. And always be ready to swing. 
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the strike zone is something a batter 
should keep in mind at all times, even 
in batting practice. He should never swing 
at any pitches outside the strike zone. 


Musial says he can see the pitch seven or eight feet out 
from the pitcher and know whether it’s going to be good 
or not— depending on who the pitcher is and what his 
good pitches are. The better you are at watching the 
pitch as it comes to you, the longer you can wait 
before you swing. And that’s important — waiting as 
long as you can before committing yourself. 

You watch everything, you study everything. Even 
the umpires. You have to know the umpires. I mean, 
the way they operate. It doesn’t do any good to argue 
with them because one calls a pitch a strike that an- 
other umpire would call a ball. Some umpires are high- 
ball umpires, some are low-ball umpires. Some people 
say that the National League is a low-strike league and 
the American a high-strike league. [That is, that the 
entire strike zone is, in practice, a little higher in the 
American League, with the result that more low pitches 
are called strikes in the National and more high pitches 
are called strikes in the American.] I don’t believe it’s a 
league thing so much. I think it depends on the individ- 
ual umpire. Some just call strikes a little lower. You 
have to know them. I study them, too, just like I study 
everything. 

Now, just about the most important thing a hitter 
has to know is the strike zone. You have to know that a 
pitch is a ball or a strike. You have to know the um- 


pire’s strike zone, what he considers a ball or a strike. 
Even more important, you have to know your own strike 
zone. That is, you have to know for sure that for you this 
pitch is one you can hit. There are pitches that are called 
strikes that won’t be in your own strike zone, and you try 
not to swing at those if you can avoid it. But when you 
get a pitch in your strike zone, boy, hit it! Don’t wait 
around. Let the pitcher know that you’re there to hit. 
The more strikes you take, the better advantage the 
pitcher has. 

There are pitches that are outside the strike zone that 
it’s possible to hit real good, too. I’d say a true strike 
zone wouldn’t be squarish— rectangular, the way it is 
now, forthe umpire to call strikes and balls— but actual- 
ly roundish. You could hit a low pitch down the middle 
or a waist-high pitch outside, for example. You could hit 
them as well as pitches two inches higher or two inches 
closer, but it’s better to learn to lay off those pitches, 
because they are balls. If you get in the habit of hitting 
them, you’ll get some extra hits for a while, but the 
pitchers will know that you’re doing it and they’ll 
start pitching you a little further outside and a little 
lower. And then you won’t know when to swing and 
when to let the ball go. 

All you do going after bad pitches is to make your 
strike zone bigger, and the bigger the strike zone the 
better it is for the pitcher. I remember back a few 
years I was swinging at pitches that were fairly high. 
The umpires told me, “Roy, lay off that high pitch. 
That’s a ball. Lay off it.” 

When I say, know your own strike zone, I mean 
there’s only certain pitches you swing at. You lay off all 
the others. Except when it’s two strikes and you have 

continued 



bad pitches outside the strike 
zone can be hit, but it’s better to 
leave them alone. Swinging at them 
only enlarges your own strike zone, 
and all that helps is the pitcher. 


ROY SIEVE RS continued 

no choice. Then you’ll have to swing at some pitches. 
Like a good fast ball high on the inside corner. That’s 
a tough pitch for me to hit. So I stay off it until I 
have to swing at it. 

You should keep your strike zone in mind all the time, 
even in batting practice. Batting practice is important. 


It’s not just fooling around. It’s an exercise, it’s getting 
loosened up, getting your timing sharp. The mistake 
some fellows make in batting practice is not swinging 
at strikes. That is, they swing at anything. They should 
swing only at pitches they would swing at in a game. 

In batting practice you should stand at the plate the 
way you would in a game. If you move around, move 
around the way you might in a game. Where you stand 

continued 



the batter up. Top row: waiting, swinging at the outside away from inside pitches. Bottom row: hitting good “base 
pitch and bunting. Middle row: swinging at, taking and falling hit” pitches in the strike zone, then golfing a low bad one. 



stand in the batter’s box where you feel you can best cover 
the plate with your bat. I used to stand way in the back of 
the box with an open stance (left), but I had trouble with 
some pitches on the outside corner of the plate. Now I stand 


farther forward with an even stance (center) where I can hit 
that outside pitch. If a pitcher is throwing inside to me, I’ll 
sometimes move back from the plate a few inches (right). If 
he starts to pitch me on the outside again, I move back in. 
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See the Smith-Corona— world’s first and fastest portable typewriter at your dealer’s. And 
have him also show you the world’s first Electric Portable, a Smith -Corona exclusive! 


Smith-Corona 


See NATALIE WOOD, co-starring in MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR, presented by Warner Bros. 



Arrows proud CONTEMPORARY COLLECTION 

gives you Arrow fashion . . . Arrow comfort 


It’s Arrow’s latest triumph in casual wear — proving once again 
that you’re smart to insist on the Arrow label. 

The Arrow label is your guarantee of fashion, comfort, value 
—in bountiful measure. Arrow Sport Shirts are expertly tailored 
by the makers of Arrow Shirts . . . preferred five to one through- 
out America. Dress right . . . you can’t afford not to. 


•ARROWS 

CLUETT, PEA80DY 6 CO. INC. 
U.S.A 




SPORT SHIRTS — Short sleeves $6.00; Long sleeves $5.95. 


Unexcelled comfort (and smart 
appearance) with collar closed. 
Color-fast fabrics. “Sanforized” 
label means permanent fit. 


Exclusive Arafold convertible 
collar. No neckband to show 
when worn open. Always neat 
. . . always fashion-right. 


So easy to iron. This Arafold 
collar has fold-line built in. 
Just iron it flat, then flip it 
over into position. 


Patterns perfectly matched at 

pocket and collar. Everything 
is casual about an Arrow except 
the way we make it. 



Look for the Arrow label and get these Arrow Sport Shirt extras 




New way to fit into the leisure class: Mansfield Cushionaires 


There’s a great new life of leisure under foot. It’s yours 
the instant you slip into a pair of Mansfield Cushion- 
aires. These light-hearted, light-footed shoes give you 
walking -on-air comfort. Cushion-soled Mansfield Cush- 


ionaires come in super-flexible new soft-touch leathers. 
Try on a pair at your Mansfield dealer’s today. No matter 
which smart style you choose, you’ll “float” easily into 
the leisure life with new Mansfield Cushionaires. 



Also makers of Bostonians and. Bostonian Jrs. Most styles $11.95 to $15.95. 


ROY S1EVERS continued 

in the box depends on where you can best cover the 
plate. I used to stand way in the back of the box, with 
an open stance. Charley Dressen and Cookie Lavagetto, 
when they came to the Senators, got me to move up in 
the box and stand even. They said I couldn’t reach the 
outside corner of the plate from where I used to stand. 
Now I can. I can hit that outside pitch through the 
middle. Sometimes, if a pitcher is working me close, I’ll 
move back in the box, away from the plate. That’s 
another thing Ted Williams told me. T was talking to 
him one day about all the trouble I was having with 
the inside pitches. That’s all they were throwing me, 
inside pitches. Ted said, “Do you ever move back from 
the plate?” I said, “No.” He said, “Try it. Move back, 
just a few inches. Then if they come on the inside cor- 
ner, you can hit the ball. If they come too far inside, 
it’ll be a ball. If they start going to the outside again, 
move back in.” 

A smart catcher will know you shift like that, but 
you do it anyway because you have to counteract what 
the pitcher is doing. If you do everything the same way 
all the time, he’s going to get you. 

Things like the right stance in the box, the right kind 
of strike, the right kind of bat, are all things you decide 


that’s all. Just enough to give me better control of the 
bat, to move it to meet the pitch. 

When you stand there, keep your left shoulder up 
where you can see it when you’re looking out at the 
pitcher. That’s the best way to keep your shoulders 
level, and if your shoulders are level that keeps your 
swing smooth. If you lean in, you dip your shoulder, and 
then you either swing down at the pitch or you lose your 
smoothness in trying to level the swing. 

Hold the bat, you know, firm, but not too tight. Con- 
trol it, but don’t tense on it. When you wait for a pitch, 
keep the bat back. Always hold it back, even when 
you’re taking a bad pitch. Always be ready to hit, even 
at the last second. The big secret of hitting is waiting 
until the last instant to swing. If you don’t have the 
bat back there, then you can’t swing. 

Hold the bat steady. I used to have a tendency to 
swing it in circles, swing the top of the bat in little cir- 
cles, when I was waiting for a pitch. Zack Taylor — or 
somebody, I’m pretty sure it was Zack — told me, “If 
you stop moving the bat like that, it might just give 
you a smoother, more level swing.” And it did. 

Don't swing hard. When I swing hard I have a tend- 
ency to turn my head and lunge. My back shoulder 
drops. My body turns first and drags the bat after it. 
My head goes up and I lose sight of the ball as it comes 




keep THE swing smooth and control it. If I swing hard I turn my 
head and drop my shoulder and lose sight of the ball (left ). You should 
be able to stop your bat in mid-swing ( center ) if you don’t want the 
pitch. But you must also be able to pull it up out of the way (right). 


on yourself. Maybe somebody’ll tell you to try some- 
thing different, and it works better, but it all depends 
on yourself and what you can do. Like a stride. Musial 
has a pretty big stride. I have a little one, just a couple 
of inches. DiMaggio hardly had any stride. It’s all a 
matter of control, of leverage. In a bat, the main thing 
is good balance. I like a bat a little top-heavy, just a 
little top-heavy, so the weight is out in the barrel. You 
grip it where you want to. Some people say you should 
have the handle of the bat along the fingers of the right 
hand, so you can feel it, you know? But I like to have 
it right across my palm, right in the meat of my hand, 
where I can grab it. When you have two strikes on 
you, you have to protect the plate, so I choke up a 
little on the bat, for better leverage. Maybe an inch, 


over the plate. When you swing hard at a pitch you’re 
trying to hit with your body, with all your strength. 
But hitting is all in the wrists, the hands, the forearms. 
Oh, if you’re big and you have good shoulder muscles 
and back muscles, you’ll hit harder and farther, but not 
unless your wrists hit the ball first. It’s like in golf. 
You’ve got to bring everything through smoothly and 
then whip the wrists. 

When you swing, your hips don’t move first, and then 
your body, and then your shoulders. Everything turns 
together, smoothly, like a barrel. You have to keep your 
arms out away from your body when you swing. Other- 
wise you get all tied up, and you can’t bring your arms 
and wrists through. 

continued 
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hitting is in the wrists, the hands, the forearms. If you’re big and 
you have good shoulder and back muscles, you’ll hit harder and 
farther. But not unless your wrists hit the ball first; it’s like golf, 
except the arms are kept out away from the body. And when 
you swing, your hips don't move first, and then your body and 
then your shoulders. Everything turns together, like a barrel. 
You bring everything around smoothly and then whip the wrists. 



ROY SIEVERS continued 

On the pitch, you have to watch the ball, all the time. 
The better you are at watching the pitch as it comes to 
you, the more you can wait before you swing. I can 
wait. I believe you can learn to wait. If you have good 
wrists, quick reflexes, you can learn to wait. The man 
with the best reflexes— like Musial or Williams— can 
wait the longest, but I think anybody can train himself 
to wait longer. 

Waiting is the secret of hitting. It’s something like 
skeet shooting. You react after it goes poong! There’s a 
point in skeet shooting where you have to shoot. You 
can’t wait any longer. But the longer you can wait up 
to that point, the surer your aim is. The batter who has 
to swing almost while the pitcher is winding up won’t 
hit as well as the batter who can wait until after the 
pitcher has thrown the ball. 

You’re always set for the fast ball. You have to be, 
because it gets there so fast. But you have to be ready 


to hit the curve, too, and you can, especially if you wait 
to the last minute before committing yourself. 

You have to be ready for the brush-back pitch, too. 
They don’t throw al you as much in the American 
League as they do in the National, from what I hear. 
I understand they do it a lot over there. In the Ameri- 
can League they brush you back. I don’t have to hit 
the dirt more than once or twice a year. Erv Palica 
knocked me down. He was from Brooklyn, from the 
Dodgers, and Dressen warned us about the way they 
threw at the hitters. He threw one at me and I got out 
of the way. Then there was a strike, and then he threw 
at me again. I got out of the way. Then there was 
another strike, and then he threw at me again and he 
hit me in the head. I was turning my head and it just 
brushed the front of my cap. I was O.K., but they sent 
me to the hospital for X-rays to be sure. I was on the 
ground after that pitch. I looked out at Palica and 
I said, “Boy, you got a nerve throwing at me.” 

On a brush-back pitch, I lean back and I pull my bat 
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back with me. Some guys leave the bat out in front of 
them, and as they fall away the ball hits the bat for 
a foul. 

You have to control the bat. I used to have a habit — 
I still do, as a matter of fact, though I'm cutting down 
on it— in which I’d start to swing and then decide to 
lay off the pitch. But all T’d do would be to stop my 
bat, and there it’d be, out over the plate, sitting there. 
The pitch would hit it and, bloop, there’d be a sick 
little grounder to the pitcher. Last year I didn’t do that 
more than a couple of times, but I had to really train 
myself to snap that bat back out of there. I can stop a 
swing, I’ve got good hands, but it doesn’t do any good 
unless you get the bat out of the way. Now, when I 
stop the swing I lift the bat straight up, over my 
head, sort of. 

I try to hit everything through the middle. You don’t 


try to pull the ball. I try to swing so that I hit the ball 
about a foot in front of the plate. I don’t know for sure 
where I actually hit it, but that’s where I hit it in my 
mind, out about a foot in front of the plate. And I’m 
aiming at hitting it right through the middle. But if I 
hit it right, it pulls. 

On every pitch, you try to wait until the ball’s been 
pitched before committing yourself. But almost all hit- 
ters “guess" once in a while. Guessing is deciding be- 
forehand what a pitcher is going to throw. .Johnny 
Mize says a guess hitter is a hitter who guesses with two 
strikes. That means guessing when you shouldn’t guess. 
Actually, when I say guessing, it isn’t really guessing, 
it’s anticipating a pitch. It’s being really ready. 

I can’t guess on Early Wynn. No matter what I 
figure he’s going to throw, he throws something else. 

conti lined 



you don t try to pull the ball. The best method is to try 
to hit everything through the middle. I try to swing so that 
I hit the ball about a foot in front of the plate. I aim 
up the middle, but if I hit it right the ball pulls itself. 
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the batter watches the ball all the time. You watch it 
in the pitcher’s hand as he winds up. You watch it as he 
brings his arm down to throw. You watch it as it comes out 


of his hand. You watch it as it comes to the plate. You try 
to keep your eye on it right up to the instant it hits . our bat. 
I don’t think you can really see the ball hit the bat, but you 



pitchers present different problems to the batter. Whitey 
Ford, for instance, pitches to particular spots. He’ll throw 
a good curve close, a waste pitch high and a fast ball low. 



early wynn is the toughest for me. He throws high and 
tight, at different speeds. When I think I can hit him up 
there, he throws a knuckler. Or a slider that breaks away. 



herb score, on the other hand, doesn’t bother aiming at 
spots. With that terrific fast ball and that great curve, 
he really doesn’t have to, as long as he’s over the plate. 

r 



bob turley has a good fast ball and a good curve, and 
he’s tough on me and all right-handed batters because his 
pitches always seem to cut across your body to the outside. 
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should try to. Just trying to helps you keep your eye on the 
ball longer. You want to wait as long as possible before swing- 
ing. You should always set yourself for the fast ball, just 


because it’s so fast, but you have to be ready to hit the slower 
curve, too, and you can hit it if you are able to wait until the 
last possible moment before committing yourself to the swing. 


ROY SIEVERS continued 

But last August when I hit that homer in the 17th 
inning [His sixth in six consecutive games, a dramatic 
home run that won an exciting game for Washington, 
set an American League record for consecutive home- 
run games, set a new Washington club mark for home 
runs, and put Sievers in a tie for the American League 
home-run lead.] it was funny. I guessed. There was 
one out, the score tied. A1 Aber was pitching for De- 
troit. Now, they usually throw me curves, and I fig- 
ured for sure they’d throw me curves then, and not 
good ones, because I figured they wouldn’t mind too 
much walking me. But Aber’s first pitch was a fast ball 
low. I wasn’t expecting it, and I took it, but I figured: 
Fast ball! What’s he trying to do? Boy, if he throws me 
another fast ball down there, look out. Sure enough 
the next pitch was a fast ball in the same place and 
I tagged it. 

I couldn’t get away with that with a guy like Wynn. 
He’s the toughest for me. He throws me everything up 
high and close, but it’s all different, different speeds 
and everything. And just when I get myself set, when 
I know I’ll hit whatever he throws up there, he throws 
that knuckler of his, and it’s a good one. If I move 
back, he’s throwing a slider down and away. He doesn’t 
throw many curves, but he can throw that good fast 
ball in on your hands. 

You have to know what the different pitchers throw 
you. Whitey Ford, for instance, is tricky. He’ll throw 
me a good low curve that just slices in over the inside 
corner of the plate. Then he’ll throw me high and tight, 
maybe a slow curve that comes in on me. Then a fast 
ball on the outside corner, low; one that has a little tail 
to it, almost like a screwball. You’ve got to be awake 
with Whitey. He’s cocky and tough. 

Billy Pierce is a lot like Ford, but he’s faster. He’ll go 
along trying to overpower you. He can throw his fast 
ball right through the game, and your main problem 
is hitting it. Ford can throw hard, but he has to save 
it for now and then. 

A guy like Herb Score is different from other pitchers. 


He has a herky-jerky motion, with the foot up and then 
the arm. But he doesn’t aim at spots. He doesn’t work 
on you. He just throws to the plate. He throws that 
terriffic fast ball and a’real good curve. If he gets his 
stuff over, he doesn’t have to aim. 

Bob Turley has a good fast ball and a good curve, 
and he’s tough on right-handed batters particularly, be- 
cause his pitch sort of cuts across the plate, from the 
inside to the outside. But he’s not as effective as Score 
because, for one thing, he doesn’t have the motion 
Score has. 

If I had to make up a set of rules for hitting, I guess 
they'd be these: 

• Constantly study the pitchers so that you are fa- 
miliar with every pitching habit they have, what they 
can throw, when they like to throw it, how they like 
to pitch to you. 

• Know the strike zone. Know it instinctively, know 
it so that you can tell what each pitch is before the 
umpire calls it. 

• Go up there to hit, not to wait around. Swing at 
good pitches. Make the pitcher know you’ll hit a good 
pitch. 

• Keep your eye on the ball all the time. Try to watch 
it in the pitcher’s hand, as it leaves his hand, as it comes 
to the plate, even as it hits your bat. 

• Don’t try to swing hard. Keep your swing smooth. 
Keep your body level. Don’t dip your shoulder. Don’t 
lunge. 

• Learn to wait as long as you can before swinging. 

• Always keep your bat back, ready to swing, on 
every pitch, no matter how bad. 


PART 3 

DEL CRANDALL ON CATCHING 

The catcher of the world champion Milwaukee 
Braves analyzes his craft in the April 21 issue 
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baseball / Les Woodcock 


Billy the Tiger 


The boldest early moves have 
been made by Detroit, where 
Martin is the blither spirit 


T he world is looking rosier to the 
Detroit Tigers. With an effort, the 
frustration of last year’s fourth-place 
finish can almost be forgotten — a fin- 
ish, incidentally, which from a certain 
point of view might have been some- 
thing to cherish. After all, it was the 
first time in six dismal years that the 
Tigers had lifted themselves out of 
the second division. But when your 
club boasts four .300 hitters and two 
20-game winners, as Detroit did in 
1956, you feel you can expect richer 
rewards from life. The Tigers certain- 
ly did. When the iong season ended, 
though, their fourth-place spot was 
only a game and a half better than 
sixth place, and 20 full games behind 
the champion Yankees. Instead of 
four .300 hitters there were none; and 
there was only one 20-game winner 
around. 

Now Manager Jack Tighe claims 
with disarming unsophistication that 
lessons have been absorbed: “I think 
we’ll be a better club for it this sea- 
son. I know I’ve learned a lot in the 
past year. Last year at this time in 
spring training, I couldn’t see any- 
thing wrong with the club. You might 
say I was lulled to sleep by all that 
proven talent out there. And I was 
feeling pretty good about managing 
in the big leagues for the first time. 

“I’ve learned a little more about 
handling the men. How to keep them 
in the right frame of mind. I’ve 
learned that when a big leaguer does 
something wrong, he feels worse than 
I do. Some react differently, that’s 
all.” 

More alarmingly, Jack Tighe also 
discovered that .300 hitters are not 
automatically and permanently at- 
tached to that dizzy eminence; they 


can sometimes hit .270. And that 
two 20-game pitchers can wind up 
another season winning only that 
many between them. That’s what 
happened when the Tigers, the wide- 
ly touted dark horses of the spring, 
limped into the fall as a mediocre 
.500 ball club. 

“We thought we’d do better last 
year after analyzing the potential of 
some of our guys,” continued Tighe 
frankly. “We didn’t look for any of 
the eventualities that did happen to 
us. We didn’t concentrate enough on 


Hi- 



AT SHORT. IN HIS NOT-SO-QUIET WAY 


defense. When you get right down to 
it, it was the defense that hurt us the 
most. When our hitting and pitching 
didn’t live up to their advance no- 
tice, we didn’t have anything else to 
fall back on. [The Tigers ranked last 
in the league in double plays, seventh 
in assists and total chances.] This 
year I know where this club can be 
weak. Last season I fooled myself on 
that. All our thinking has been to 
make moves so that if those guys 
don’t hit again, we won’t be so badly 
off. We didn’t do that last year.” 
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The Tigers have done just that. 
They picked up Jim Hegan, a 37-year- 
old veteran who is rated one of the 
best defensive catchers in the majors. 
They picked up reserve outfield and 
pinch-hitting strength with Gus Zer- 
nial, Bill Taylor, Jim Greengrass and 
Lou Skizas (now trying to make the 
team at third). They got Gail Harris 
from the Giants to give Ray Boone a 
rest at first base. But most of all, the 
Tigers outmaneuvered veteran play- 
er-grabber Frank Lane and came up 
with Billy Martin in the off season’s 
biggest player trade. 

“We got Martin to play shortstop, 
and Harvey Kuenn is moving to cen- 
ter field,” the Detroit front office an- 
nounced calmly— and the protests 
flared. How could the Tigers move 
the American League’s All-Star short- 
stop to a position he’s never played 
before, to accommodate a second base- 
man who has only played a handful 
of games at short? Martin can’t play 
shortstop! Kuenn can’t play center 
field! 

It sounded like a bold experiment 
and it is— probably one of the boldest 
ever made in a spring training camp. 
And it’s certainly the biggest baseball 
news to come out of Florida or Arizona 
this year. 

“We didn’t move Kuenn because 
we think he’s a lousy shortstop,” ex- 
plains Tighe generously. “Granted he 
was never a cat out there, but he was 
adequate. We simply think Martin will 
be better. Kuenn started to lose his 
quickness after he broke a small bone 
in his foot late in the 1956 season. 
Another thing that has hurt him is 
his size. He’s a big man and his bend- 
ing isn’t quick. He lost some of his 
agility around the bag and going to 
his right. He’s always had fast hands, 
but his size, more than anything, has 
been against him at short.” 

Coach Billy Hitchcock, a former 
infielder by trade, says, "I have a feel- 
ing Harvey always wanted to play in 
the outfield. In past years he was al- 
ways go ng out there to shag flies. You 
don’t see infielders doing that. He’s 
always had good hands. You should 
see him out there scooping grounders 
one-handed— like Willie Mays— and 
whipping the ball in. He likes it in 
center field.” 

“One thing you’ve got to remem- 
ber,” emphasizes Tighe. “Kuenn 
wants to make the move. It’s not a 
case of the management forcing him 
against his wishes. He told me he 
wanted to play center field.” 

So far, Harvey Kuenn has shown 



that he can play the outfield. Tighe 
concludes: “Kuenn is a highly intelli- 
gent man and knows a lot about base- 
ball. You won’t see an infielder’s 
throw out there. He knows how to 
throw overhand with a snap. Harvey 
Kuenn’s arm right now is better than 
Jim Piersall’s. From what Kuenn is 
doing down here he looks like he’ll 
make it. But I want to reserve final 
judgment until he gets around the 
various parks in the league. Then we’ll 
know for sure whether he can play 
center field.” 

Even more baseball people scoffed 
at the idea of Martin at shortstop. 
“That’s all right with me,” reacts 
Martin. “I’m glad they say I can’t 
make it at short. It just makes me 
want to do it that much more.” 

ALREADY AT HOME 

In his own not-so-quiet way, Martin 
has been showing the Tigers that he 
will be able to play shortstop. “I’m 
confident. It just takes time. You 
have to get the feel of it. Already I’m 
starting to feel at home there.” 

This spring Martin came into the 
Tiger camp five days early and start- 
ed right in. Johnny Pesky, the former 
Red Sox shortstop and now a Detroit 
minor league manager, worked with 
him for two weeks. While Martin was 
on the field, Pesky kept a notebook 
on everything he did. Then the two 
would go over it. “He’s going to be a 
good shortstop,” says Pesky enthusi- 
astically. “He learns fast. He’s quick- 
moving, both with his hands and with 
his feet. Don’t worry about his arm. 
He can make the deep throws. He’s 
got it up here.” 

“Martin’s first big trouble,” says 
Tighe, “was daring the runner with 
his arm. You can’t do that at short. 
So he’s working to get rid of the ball 
fast. I didn’t want him to feel that he 
had to make this team at shortstop 
and thus put too much pressure on 
him. So I told him that if he ever feels 
he can’t play short, to tell me. Martin 
looked at me as if I was crazy and said, 
‘I’ll never be in to see you. I’m going 
to be your shortstop.’ That guy wants 
to play short so bad he can taste it.” 

Martin has already given Detroit a 
lift defensively— and mdrally. “There 
is something different about this 
club this year,” Tighe finds. “There’s 
spirit here. And it’s due to one guy 
— Billy Martin. There’s even been 
singing on the bus, and we never 
had that before. On our last bus 
trip to Sarasota Billy carried song 
continued 



SIMCA, the Economy King, 
outperforms anything 
in its price class 



The lop experts of “Sports Cars Illustrated” magazine made the tests, 
and reported that SIMCA “ will outperform anything in its price class.” 
They also wrote : “SIMCA’S speed, space, acceleration, comforL, 
roadability and price are all carefully aimed at making it the most car 
for the money built anywhere in the world.” And it’s true ! The great 
new SIMCA is a fabulous automobile buy. It’s the car that got 42.6 
MPG in authentic tests, and even pulled a 9 ton bus to show its deep- 
breathing power. And SIMCA is a Family Size car. You’ll see that 
right away, when you drive the Economy King, the Paris-built SIMCA. 



Throughout America 
Overseas Delivery, too! 


Sales and Service 


SIMCA, INC. 445 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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BILLY THE tiger continued 




WHAT ? Fruit cup au Grand Marnier. 

WHERE? Aboard the French Line’s lie de France 
— the gourmet’s paradise afloat. 

HOW ? With Grand Marnier Liqueur a l’orange, 
of course. It’s made exclusively with 
a fine champagne cognac base. 

WHEN? Any time... at home! Write now for your 
free recipe booklet. 


Box S4, Carillon Importers Ltd., 65 E. 55th St., N. Y. 22, N.Y. 


(Grand Iflamier 


V( )H lure Use 

/// or on/ o/' /his World 
; can You see and do so 
muc/z on Yoi/r VACATION 

You may take the World’s high- 
est Cog Train to the Summit of Pikes 
Peak. See Will Rogers Shrine and 
famous Cheyenne Mountain Zoo. 

There are championship golf, 
tennis, ice skating, riding, swimming 
and leisure facilities in the finest 
most modern manner . . . Plus de- 
lightful Colorado Climate. 

WRITE FOR BROCHURE 



BROADMOOR 

mid' 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 



In next week’s Sports 
Illustrated you’ll meet 
three little-known trout 
streams you’ll want to 
know better, described by 
Sparse Grey Hackle, Rod- 
erick Haig-Brown and 
John McDonald. 

You won’t want to miss 
them — and in the April 7 
issue of Sports Illus- 
trated, you can’t. 

On newsstands April 3. 


sheets aboard, started everyone off. 

“But that’s only one of many small 
things. Martin keeps talking about 
winning, and the players think they 
can win. The way they’re playing 
here convinces me. They want to 
play and they’re playing harder. It's 
something you can see when you’re 
close to a team. I looked for it last 
year and thought it was there. But 
it wasn’t true. This year it seems 
these guys really believe themselves. 

“You can pin a lot of it on Martin. 
If a guy makes a good play, he’s right 
over there to tell him. Every action 
of his is to win. He tells the others 
it doesn’t matter how good you hit 
if your effort doesn’t help the ball 
club. It’s bound to be contagious. The 
big thing he’s going to do for us is 
make those players realize how good 
they are. He can get a guy to play 
better baseball. He’s a natural leader, 
and he’ll be in the spot on our club 
where it will show. He’s right in the 
middle of all the activity where he 
can radiate that spirit. His own 
physical performance may not al- 
ways help you to win, but what he 
does for the others is what may do it. 
That applies to Jim Hegan, too, in a 
different way. What he can get that 
pitcher to do is the most important 
thing, not his batting average.” 

NO FUN ON TV 

Martin himself sees it this way: 
“The difference is wanting to win 
and wanting to play. The way they’re 
acting, they want to win this year. 
We’ve got the men. It’s just a matter 
of playing together as a team. I’ve 
got to get into another Series. It’s no 
fun watching it on TV.” 

Some observers of the Tigers don’t 
think they’ve helped themselves. The 
management thinks they have. Yet 
there is no infield or pitching depth 
on the club. Despite the success of 
the bold experiment to date, the 
fact remains that the spine of the 
team — shortstop and center field — is 
in strange hands. Some Detroit sports- 
writers have adopted a show-me atti- 
tude. They’ve seen too many Tiger 
spring wonders droop in the heat of 
the season. 

Nonetheless, this is an intriguing 
team. It ought to be able to shake 
up the overfamiliar pattern of the 
American League pennant race. And 
—if all the question marks get the 
right answers — this just might be a 
big year for Detroit. end 
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Where there’s style and pep in boats and outboards 
...there’s REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


Today’s modern styling and design in alumi- 
num provides the trimmest, slickest-handling, 
liveliest boat you can find. 

That’s because this light, tough metal is a 
boat designer’s dream material. He can shape 
it to give you the styling and lines you’ve 
always wanted in a boat. And you can choose 
an aluminum boat in a full range of painted 
or “in the metal” anodized colors— or in a 
gleaming natural finish. 

Reynolds Aluminum makes your boat light, 
easy to handle, lively in the water .. .and so du- 


rable. You never have to scrape, sand or caulk; 
it won’t rust, rot, waterlog, leak or corrode. 

Aluminum’s lightweight toughness pays off 
in outboard motors, too: Two 60 h.p. Mercury 
motors like the one shown recently breezed 
through a gruelling endurance run of more 
than 50,000 miles! Average speed: 30.37 mph. 

Reynolds does not make boats; it does sup- 
ply aluminum to leading boat and outboard 
manufacturers. For their names, write 
Reynolds Metals Company, P.O. Box 1800-NE 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


Watch Reynolds All-Family Television Program, " DISNEYLAND ABC-TV. 
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nature John O’Reilly 


The Ordeal 
of the 
Wood Ibis 


America’s only true stork 
is threatened by 
Florida’s disastrous winter 


N ortherners fighting snowdrifts 
during the grim winter just end- 
ing smirked when they learned of pal- 
lid tourists fleeing Florida in droves 
and of hotel owners crying the blues 
and holding out free meals as bait. 
Ice on palm trees may be funny from 
a distance, but to Floridians adding 
up the state’s losses it was no smirk- 
ing matter. To fleeing tourists they 
had to add ruined citrus crops, frost- 
bitten vegetable farms, dying cattle 
—and dead storks. 

The storks were wood ibises, the 
only true stork in the United States. 
The wildlife losses of the winter are 
hard to evaluate in numbers, dollars 
or esthetic values, but in the case of 
the wood stork ornithologists have 
come up with a detailed picture of 
what happens to subtropical bird col- 
onies when hit by cold, rain and wind. 
The past winter may have an impor- 
tant bearing on the continuance of 
wood storks as a part of the rich bird 
life which attracts so many visitors 
to Florida. 

The record is more detailed for the 
wood storks because ornithologists, 
already worried over their declining 
numbers, were making a study of 
the species when the winter storms 
struck. Drought, drainage, lumbering 
and other factors have affected the 
status of this spectacular bird. Twen- 
ty years ago there were more than 
100,000 of them. Today their num- 

continued 
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bers probably do not exceed 4,000. 

During the two previous winters 
their nesting efforts in the Corkscrew 
Swamp, which had the largest re- 
maining colony, had been unsuccess- 
ful because of excessive drought'. This 
swamp, with cypress trees more than 
800 years old, is a sanctuary owned 
and guarded by the National Audu- 
bon Society. When I visited it 19 
years ago it harbored 15,000 wood 
stork nests. 

Last fall conditions were right for 
a good nesting. There had been rain; 
sloughs and ditches were full of water; 
minnows, crayfish and other natural 
food were abundant. As though to 
compensate for their previous nest- 
ing failures the wood storks soared 
into the big cypress trees and began 
nesting earlier than they ever have 
before. 

On November 20 Warden Hank 
Bennett, custodian of the colony, was 
elated as he watched the wood storks 
coming to the nesting trees. On wings 
spreading five feet or more they cir- 
cled over the swamp, then dropped 
their landing gear as they approached 
the treetops. The first eggs were laid 
on November 29, and Hank heard 
the voices of the first young on De- 
cember 29. A later airplane recon- 
naissance resulted in a final estimate 
of approximately 1,000 breeding 
pairs. 

By January 1 many young had 
been hatched, and the colony was off 
to a good start. Things were looking 
up for the race of wood storks. At 
11 o’clock on that same night a light 
rain started, accompanied by a little 
wind. By midnight the rain had be- 
come heavy and the wind, which 
was from the north, increased with 
gusts up to 20 miles per hour. At 
7 a.m. on January 2 all adults were 
sitting, but no young could be heard. 
Light rain and a steady wind contin- 
ued, and the temperatures dropped 
sharply. The wind rose during the 
night and probably reached 30 miles 
per hour. 

On January 3 the rain began to let 
up, but the wind remained high and 
the temperature low. In the after- 
noon an inspection of some of the 
nests indicated that two-thirds of 
them were deserted. Crows, turkey 
vultures and black vultures were 
flying over the treetops. Later, vul- 
tures were observed standing on de- 
serted wood stork nests. Late in the 
day the rain stopped, but the wind 
increased to 35 miles per hour and the 
temperature dropped below freezing. 



obviously your first choice 

1958’s ROOMIEST 
IMPORTED 
4-DOOR 
ESTATE WAGON 

It costs far less than its bulky 
American "cousins"— yet is 
unsurpassed for performance! 
Has most power in its class... 
longest wheelbase . . . smartest 

“stay-in-style" lines unitary 

construction for greater strength 
— up to 35 m. p. g. Importedcar 
economy with custom-car quality! 
- Drive a family of five and 400 lbs. of 
luggage. Fold the rear seat down and 
carry 700 lbs. of cargo. New Manumatic 
Transmission is optional — no clutch! 
A cinch to park ... a dream in traffic. 
See your Hillman/Sunbeam Dealer now! 
Parts and service from coast to coast! 
4-Door Estate Wagon $2299 p.o.e. 
Four other models from $1639 p.o.e. 
Western States, slightly higher 

ECONOMY WITHOUT COMPROMISE 



M 





A Rootes Product • Rootes Motors, Inc., 505 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. • 9830 West Pico Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. • In Canada: Rootes Motors (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. Montreal, Vancouver 



CHIPPEWA* Shortie 


the boot you’ll want to live in 

all weekend long! Here’s handsome West- 
ern styling that’s lightweight, yet rugged. 
Handcrafted comfort for every active 
minute of your day! Another outstanding 
boot from the largest selection in the United. 
States . . . the “original®” Chippewa 
Line. See the Shortie at fine stores every- 
where, or write 
for your dealer’s 
name and your 
FREE Boot Care 
Booklet. Model 
4385 shown. 



2627 River Street 
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nature continued. 



Kangaroo 


"JeeHta 

0*1/ <(<wk 

Knfpe Bros., Inc. Ward Hill, Mass. 

Makers of fine shoes’ for men since 1872. 


fe?S 'Tt'M. 


FOR STREET SHOES, TOO? 

f I 


Athletes wear shoes made of genuine Kangaroo leather 
for lightness, pliability, and strength. But why only 
athletes? No reason at all, as you can see! For here’s our Feather 
Flex Medalist looking very smart in bright black Kangaroo. 

So comfortable, loo. Ask your Ward Hill dealer for the .Feather 
Flex Medalist, or write address below for Feather Flex Catalogue. 



Immediate Delivery 


A i ; ^'cont C^iaec/en^ 


the economy car 


See it at the International Automobile Show, Booth S, New York Coliseum, Apr. 5-13 
For name of nearest dealer phone or write Saab Motors Inc., 405 Park Ave., New York 22 • PL 1-7115 | 


On January 5 a few birds with eggs 
were still sitting. On January 6 the 
wind was 20 miles per hour. Five 
adult wood storks observed the day 
before were missing. By January 12 
all nesting attempts had ended. Or- 
nithologist Alexander Sprunt IV 
wrote: “Two wood storks seen over 
the trees. There isn’t a single occu- 
pied nest anywhere in the swamp.” 

By this time the nearby farm lands 
were inundated, and Sprunt wrote 
of the curious sight of fruiting tomato 
plants under water. 

THE LAST COLONY 

Five smaller colonies which the 
wood storks had established in south 
Florida suffered fates similar to the 
one at Corkscrew. A colony of 150 
nests in the Sadie Cypress was wiped 
out by the same storm. A small col- 
ony of 25 nests was lost at Monroe 
Station. On January 12 there were 
two colonies still hanging on in the 
Everglades National Park, one at 
Cuthbert Lake and one at East River. 
Dr. William B. Robertson, park biol- 
ogist, found about 300 pairs at each 
place. They had survived the first 
storm, but in late January another 
storm knocked out both colonies. 

At the end of January, Robert P. 
Allen, ornithologist studying the 
wood storks, took me along to check 
the only remaining colony, a group of 
only five nests in Joe Bay at the 
southern tip of the Florida mainland. 
The five nests were deserted. Allen 
pointed out that normally there is an 
annual loss of about 30% among the 
adult birds. 

Fifty years ago, when the Ameri- 
can and snowy egrets were nearly 
wiped out by the plume hunters, the 
wood storks escaped because they 
lacked the fancy plumage then so 
much in demand. In succeeding years 
they prospered, and there were many 
rookeries in Florida. Then the drain- 
age of the Everglades, coupled with 
the severe drought of the ’30s, de- 
prived them of much of their feeding 
ground. In addition, lumbering oper- 
ations continued to take away the 
big cypress trees in which they pre- 
ferred to nest. Now the perils of cold 
weather during their nesting season 
are making it still harder for the wood 
storks to survive. 

“If they don’t get a successful 
nesting soon,” Allen said, “the wood 
stork will be added to the list of 
rare birds.” end 
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Tip from the Top 


JAY HEBERT, Mayfair Inn CC, Sanford, Fla. 


Playing the long irons 

W hen I put a two-, three- or four-iron in my hand, my left hand 
instinctively tends to get stronger on the club than it does when I 
grip a wood or a middle or high iron. It actually feels like there is a 
change of grip on the long irons, but there isn’t— it’s just a stronger 
grip. This is my reaction to the long irons after practicing them for 
many years and consciously working to strengthen the left-hand grip. 
You want to pull down very firmly with the left hand on those shots, 
and with a good, strong left-hand grip you are more apt to do this. 

My brother Lionel says I am a good long-iron player because I always 
get the full distance from the club. To my mind, this is the result 
of making my main thought elevation and not direction. Instead of 
trying to drive the ball down and on a low line on the long irons, I 
think of meeting the ball solid. I try to wind my arc through the ball 
as I do on a fairway wood, to sweep the ball away- as I do on a wood. 
The ball has a slightly higher trajectory than an accentuated low long 
iron does, but this seems to me a good thing. I take a very thin cut 
of turf if I take any. 

§^art with that extra-firm left hand and try to wind your arc through 
the ball on the long irons, and I feel certain your experience will be a 
duplicate of mine: your whole conception of the shot will change, 
and you will gain a consistency you hardly dreamed was possible. 



On the long irons the left hand 
should grip the club a bit more 
firmly than on the other shots. 


fi.ffcuritMf 



NEXT WEEK: Dick Mayer on putting from 12 feet in 



“ Want me to send for 


In 1057. for (lie 0th consecutive 
year, more professionals and 
amateurs played Titleist in (he 
major tournaments than any 
other ball. 

Titleist, like all Acushnet balls, 
is sold through golf course pro 
shops only. 
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BONNIE PRUDDEN /FitneSS 



Some Ups and Downs 


Bonnie and Suzy demonstrate a 
new exercise that helps you relax 

For their last duet in a series of six mother-and-daughter . 
exercises, Bonnie and Suzy demonstrate the “seesaw.” By 
now, if you have been following Bonnie’s fitness program, 
your body should be capable of these lifts without undue 
strain. In the “seesaw” the lifting partner should move 
slowly and the lifted partner hang completely loose and re- 
laxed. When two young children start this exercise, an adult 
should stand by to help with balance. The “seesaw” move- 
ment is useful in strengthening arms, abdominal muscles and 
legs and also helps teach you how to relax under tension. 




Stand back to back, hands gripping short stick as 
close to the shoulders as possible, and stoop un- 
til the curve of your seat is under your partner’s. 


Parent slowly leans forward, lifting child off floor. 
If sizes are about equal, parent and child can ex- 
change roles. Otherwise only parent does lifting. 





Suits by 
UNIVERSITY 


available at these stores: 

Akron, Ohio: LANG'S 
Augusta, Ga.: CULLUM'S 
Bakersfield, Calif.: SEILER'S 
Dallas, Texas: GUS ROOS 
Detroit, Mich.: HUGHES 8 HATCHER 
Elmira, N.Y.: H. STRAUSS, INC. 

El Paso. Texas: UNION CLOTHING CO. 

Elyria, Ohio: BELL COMPANY 
Fori Worth, Texas: WASHER BROS. 

Honolulu, Hawaii: MclNERNEY'S 
Houston. Texas: SAKOWITZ BROS. 

Jackson, Miss.: JULIUS LEWIS, INC. 

Los Angeles. Calif.: HARRIS & FRANK 
Nashville, Tenn.: JOSEPH FRANK 8 SON 
New Orleans. La.: PORTER'S, INC. 

New York, N.Y.: ARNOLD CONSTABLE CORP. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: THE ARROW STORE 
Phoenix. Ariz.: HANNY'S CLO. CO. 

Pittsburgh, Pa,: HUGHES 8 HATCHER 
Portland, Oregon: WEINER’S 
Richmond, Va.: BERRY-BURK CO. 

Rochester, N.Y.: McFARLIN'S 

St. Louis. Mo.: STIX, BAER 8 FULLER 

San Diego. Calif.: LION CLO. CO. 

San Francisco, Calif.: PAUSON'S 
South Bend, Indiana: SPIRO'S 
Trenton, N.J.: FREO'K DONNELLY & SONS 
Tucson, Ariz.: LEVY'S 



PINCUS BROS. -MAXWELL, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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introducing ... a dramatic new fiber marriage 



wool loves 




Look for these "Velo-touch” suits, now available at 
selected men’s stores — seven ounce blend of 50% 
DARVAN*— 50% fine wool worsted. Priced about 365. 

(For name of nearest dealer — write Pincus Bros. -Maxwell, 
Inc., Philadelphia 7 , Pa.) 


*T.M. of The B.F. Goodrich Company 


\ B.F.Goodrich/ B.F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 

a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


NOW BEING SHOWN FOR THE FIRST TIME 
IN MEN’S TROPICAL WEIGHT SUITS 


In men’s suitings this fiber-to* 
fiber relationship is a joy to behold. 
The fabric has a softness, luxury and 
richness ... an amazing pill resistance, 
and just about every easy-care feature 
to assure a long-lasting love affair. The 
new dinitrile fiber, a development of 
The B.F.Goodrich Company, interlocks so 
perfectly with wool, it seems they were 
made just for each other. 
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A Successful Four-horse Parlay 


A s a fascinated kibitzer of the following deal, I found 
u myself, at the conclusion of the play, deploring the 
absence of pari-mutuel facilities for wagering on the 
outcome of bridge hands. With my predilection for buy- 
ing a $2 ticket on the longest shot in each race, I’m 
sure I’d have “got down on” declarer in this contract 
of four hearts, and collected a record price when de- 
clarer brought his forlorn hope home under quite a ride. 


Both vulnerable 
South dealer 


NORTH 



SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

IV PASS 2 V PASS 

4V PASS PASS PASS 


Opening lead: Ace of spades. 

The final contract of four hearts is hardly sound, and 
the fault for reaching it is entirely North’s. There was 
no justification for his raise with a hand so lacking in 
trick-taking power. Without a ruffing value or any face 
card outside the trump suit, North should have passed. 


The requirements for a single raise in a major suit 
are 7 to 10 points. This hand falls far short of that 
requirement. It is unlikely that a game will be missed 
by failure to keep the bidding open. Despite the power- 
house that South held, there was really no play for the 
contract. Or so it would seem merely by examining the 
North-South hands. Even if the club finesse succeeds, 
declarer has three losing spades and a losing diamond 
and, short of tearing up the cards, no visible way of 
getting rid of a single one of them. 

Fortunately— or unfortunately, depending upon the 
players’ point of view— West selected the only lead to 
give declarer a faint chance of running room. The pre- 
ferred lead would be a trump, but on the actual lead of 
the ace of spades East dropped the queen. When the suit 
was continued, East won with the king but could not 
reach partner’s hand to cash the third spade. He exited 
with the queen of diamonds. Declarer won, entered 
dummy with a trump and took the club finesse. 

Next, South drew the outstanding trumps, cashed the 
ace of clubs, reentered dummy with a trump and ruffed 
North’s remaining club. Then he played the ace of dia- 
monds, followed by the 9 and a prayer that East 
would have to win the trick. This East did. With noth- 
ing left but clubs and diamonds, East was obliged to 
make a lead that permitted declarer to ruff in one hand 
as he discarded the losing spade from the other. 

In order for declarer to win the hand, 1) the ace of 
spades had to be opened, 2) the spade suit had to be 
blocked, 3) the club finesse had to win and 4) East had 
to have all three of the high diamonds— that’s quite a 
parlay. But give South credit for spotting that glimmer 
of daylight along the rail. 

Extra tricks: The player who passes a weak hand like 
North’s rarely loses the opportunity to reveal his meager 
assets later on. Unless partner holds as good as an open- 
ing two no-trump bid, nothing will be lost by playing 
at one heart. But the opponents will seldom permit that. 

In this situation, for example, it is permissible for 
East to shade a reopening takeout double, and that is 
probably East’s best course if North should pass. South 
might redouble to show his powerhouse, West would bid 
one spade, and now a free raise to two hearts exactly 
expresses North’s hand. South might bid as high as 
three hearts if pushed but, warned by partner’s initial 
pass, he would avoid the “hopeless” game bid and I 
would be looking for another deal to write about today. 
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Pioneer-first in fashion craftsmanship- 
puts "hue" in the winner’s circle! See these sleek, spirited 
elastic and fabric belts for men. (1) “Carousel”, tufted elastic 
with fashion-tapered leather trim. (2) "Champion's Crown", 
silk and cotton, leather covered clasp buckle with crown emblem. 

(3) “Fashionaire”, braided elastic with leather covered buckle. Each $2.50. 
( Other colors of illustrated belts are shown below) 


SELECTOR* 
BELT RACK 

Included without 
charge, with each 
belt. Holds your 
entire belt wardrobe 
easily, conveniently. 
Hangs in closet, on 
your door hook or 
wherever you prefer. 



S Pioneer 






SPORT IN ART 


Sunday Afternoon Idyll 



A 19th century French painter long ignored by 
the American public, Georges Seurat is generat- 
ing a good deal of excitement this year. A com- 
prehensive exhibition of his works, now hanging 
in the Museum of Modern Art in Manhattan, 


is built around his masterpiece, La Grande Jatte 
(above). A pleasantly sportive scene of genteel 
Parisians enjoying sunny leisure on the small is- 
land park in the Seine, this painting was done 
in pointillism, the artist’s highly individual style. 



Move Confidently in Coopers Socks 


Highly recommended to transport you anywhere in maximum style and comfort, Coopers 

handsome socks come in a wonderful variety of colors, patterns and textures. Fabrics are soft and 
weightless. Choose from brushed cotton, wool, stretch nylon, and blends of natural and synthetic fibers. And 
by all means, get acquainted with Coopers newest Unisize® socks, knit into a true mesh from 
cotton and stretch nylon. Lightly priced, too, from only 
$1.00. Cooper’s, Incorporated, Kenosha, Wis. 

fashioned by the makers of Jockei/ brand underwear 




FLORIDA DERBY 

continued, from page 1 8 

underlined his class by humbling a 
good field in Gulfstream’s Fountain 
of Youth Stakes. His disqualified ri- 
val, Jewel’s Reward, is passing up 
the Florida Derby to return to New 
York; although the Flamingo left 
him a little the worse for wear, the 
May 3 Kentucky Derby remains Jew- 
el’s prime objective. 

If Tim Tam has a serious adversary 
in this race, it may be Arnold Hanger’s 
colt, Whitley, who has been wintering 
in South Carolina and will be making 
his first start of the year. In connec- 
tion with Whitley, there are two 
things to remember: he is trained by 
canny old Max Hirsch, of King Ranch 
fame, and will be ridden by Eddie 
Arcaro. Hirsch and Arcaro are not 
men to go all the way to Gulfstream 
just to get an earful of music and an 
eyeful of beauty on water skis. There 
must be another reason— like, for in- 
stance, the smell of the winner’s share 
of a $100,000 purse. 

• 

Last week at Gulfstream another 
$100,000 purse went to a horse about 


whom there are no mysteries or ques- 
tion marks. When the Oklahoma oil- 
man Travis M. Kerr bought Round 
Table just over a year ago he knew he 
had a good prospect; he couldn’t 
know that his purchase would blos- 
som into the best horse in training 
in America today. 

In winning the Gulfstream Park 
Handicap with phenomenal ease, 
Round Table hiked his earnings to 
$973,964— which puts him third to 
Nashua and Citation on the money- 
winning list. This amazingly consist- 
ent bay has now won all six of his 
1968 starts, after taking 15 out of 22 
last year. 

Round Table is not a big horse, 
about 15.2 hands; he is short-coupled 
but well-quartered behind, has a 
small but good-looking head and a 
longer-than-average stride. 

Complete soundness and a perfect 
disposition are two of the Table’s 
greatest assets. His trainer, Willie 
Molter, says, “He has unlimited en- 
durance. I think he can probably 
handle any horse, too.” 

Unfortunately for racing fans, this 
challenge will not soon be tested. Bold 
Ruler and Gallant Man, the other 


two heroes of 1957, are sidelined with 
hoof troubles. Thus they join the long 
list of brilliant young horses who have 
been unable to withstand the intense 
training and early competition im- 
posed by the modern economics of 
American racing. 

Travis Kerr says Round Table will 
now go “where the horse will be treat- 
ed the best. ... We are not in favor 
of weights in excess of 130 pounds.” 
This means Round Table will shoot 
for the California purses at Golden 
Gate and Hollywood Park before mov- 
ing to Chicago and Belmont (prob- 
ably for the Woodward). 

Long before then, Round Table 
will probably have earned the title of 
world’s richest race horse. He will 
not, however, be making horseplayers 
much wealthier — in the Gulfstream 
Handicap he went off at 1 to 5. By 
way of contrast, on the same day a 
horse named Whisk Tru beat the 
mutuel record at Bowie (Maryland) 
by paying off $464 for $2 in the fifth 
race. Of course, Whisk Tru’s previ- 
ous form was not quite the same as 
Round Table’s— this was his first vic- 
tory in 27 starts. 

—Whitney Tower 


FOREIGN CARS 

continued from page 38 

with its small 1100 and smaller 600 
models. Hillman of England more 
than tripled its 1956 take last year, 
with sales of 11,124; and Morris of 
England counted 5,375 buyers against 
fewer than 500 the year before. Sales 
of French Simcas rose from 2,006 to 
5,7 66. The Swedish Saab found 1,500 
customers, mostly in the Northeast, 
in its first full year in the U.S. A 
new Triumph sedan has recently 
come in from England, following a 
bang-up year here for the Triumph 
TR3 sports cars. 

These and a few other makes are 
the ones which most aptly fit the 
American conception of “the small 
foreign car.” They range in length 
from 145 to 160 inches, in horse- 
power from 32 to 45 and in price 
from just under $1,600 to about 
$1,900 before state and local tax- 
es at eastern ports of entry. Prices 
on the West Coast and inland are 
higher. 

Not the least of the foreign cars’ 
appealing features is the wide va- 
riety in body styles and engineer- 


ing features. The VW and the Dau- 
phine are excellent examples of rear- 
engined cars that have made good. 
The Saab and the German DKW 
offer uncommon 3-cylinder engines 
and front-wheel drive. Fiats are well 
known for their Italianate zip and 
racy exhaust note. 



sports cars spawned these jaunty 
new capes with snaps that form sleeves. 
They can be ordered in many fabrics from 
Custom Tailor John Barbieri of Buffalo. 


For ultimate fuel economy there 
are the minicars, like the German 
Isettas and Goggomobils; for silken 
luxury, the patrician conveyances 
from Rolls-Royce, Mercedes-Benz, 
Facel Vega, Jaguar and the celebrat- 
ed Italian coachmakers; for admirers 
of the futuristic, France’s Citroen 
DS 19; for seekers of rarities, the 
Czechoslovakian Skoda. 

All these, and the thriving sports 
cars, too, will stand in glittering array 
at the International Show. Jaguar 
will introduce a new roadster in the 
XK series; Saab will unveil a new 
touring car, the 750 Granturismo, 
which comes equipped with a more 
powerful engine than the standard 
93Bs, a tachometer and a Halda 
average speed computer. 

The automotive year ahead will be 
momentous, as competition for U.S. 
dollars among the proliferating 
foreign-car dealers becomes more in- 
tense, as Detroit restudies the Euro- 
pean penetration in the light of its 
immense production and sales ap- 
paratus and as the recession runs its 
rocky course. The auto show arrives 
at a significant hour. 

—Kenneth Rudeen 
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THE ROAD TO 


AUGUSTA 


F or three decades now one of the standard 
phenomena of the American sports scene 
has been the winter golf tour, that exhaust- 
ing and yet inspiriting trek which annually be- 
gins in Los Angeles early in January and pro- 
ceeds via a weekly four-day tournament across 
the southwest and the Gulf states to the Atlan- 
tic Coast and its spectacular climax, the Mas- 
ters tournament in Augusta in early April— 
this year, April 3 to 6. It is a world of its own, 
the road to Augusta, and to capture its singu- 
lar flavor Sports Illustrated sent Artist Tony 
Ravielli out to the tour earlier this winter to re- 
cord its manners and mores. On these and the 
following two pages, Ravielli’s revealing sketch- 
book of life on the tour is presented — the fa- 
miliar faces, the typical sights and sounds, 
the characteristic vignettes that are repeated 
daily and with only mild variation as the cara- 
van of some 250 players makes its cross-country 
journey: L.A., Pebble Beach, Tijuana, Palm 
Springs, Phoenix, Tucson, San Antonio, Hous- 
ton, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Pensacola, 
St. Petersburg, Wilmington and Augusta. Be- 
ginning on page 68 another view of the tour is 
presented by Herbert Warren Wind, or rather 
by “Harry Sprague,” a young driving-range 
pro writing home to his backer about his first 
winter following the sun, the dust, the strain. 



Frank Stranahan and Frank Jr., 3, 
get together on the practice tee: “I 
haven't seen him for three weeks and 
now he's lost his groove completely. ’ 



Mayer, the Open champion, checks 
the swing of Ricky, 5, a frequent and 
resolute visitor to the practice tee. 
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Before every round the pros tune up 
methodically on the practice range; 
many return to practice and experi- 
ment daily even after a good round. 




The putting green is the touring pro’s 
village green— the place where he can 
find a little conversation and humor 
with his friends at almost any hour. 


Doug Ford (right, foreground) checks 
his card while J. C. Goosie (left, rear ) 
studies the board to see if he has 
“made the cut” for final two rounds. 


Out on the course, Shirley Littler, 
Gene's wife, follows him on a tense 
final round. Wives generally get over- 
golfed early, assemble at clubhouse. 
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road to augusta continued 



For 30 years and more a fixture of 
the tournament scene, Duke Han- 
cock, the famous professional caddie, 
is now retired but still follows tour. 



At Thunderbird clubhouse, that stal- 
wart of the entertainment world and 
pro-amateur events, Bing Crosby, re- 
views day’s play with partner Burke 



Hawkins and wife Valerie go 
through that recurrent chore of the 
nomadic life: unpacking the rear seat 
and the trunk of an overstuffed car. 



You can never tell from his demean- 
or whether affable Mike Souchak has 
just come in from burning up the 
course or just weathered a bad round. 
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Down the fairway, enveloped in con- 
centration, walks Ed Furgol, the old 
campaigner who has stayed on the 
tour despite an injured right arm. 





Focus of a typical autograph session 
is Dow Finsterwald, the young man 
from Ohio, who finished in the mon- 
ey in 72 consecutive tournaments. 


At top, a.m.: Don Cherry listens to 
Tommy Bolt. At bottom, p.m.: Bolt 
listens to Cherry, who heads floor 
show at plush Phoenix nightclub. 


If there is anyone who epitomizes 
the tour, it is Jimmy Demaret, as 
young today as in 1901 when he first 
made the circuit with Bret Harte. 


Turn page for a further report on the 
circuit by “Harry Sprague,” a rookie pro 
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road to AUGUSTA continued 


On the Winter Tour 
with Harry Sprague 


A fictional ( but not very ) young golf pro reports to 
his backer about his first swing around the circuit 


by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


Jan 7nt 

Dear Mr. Parmenter 

I am writing to you from the writing 
room in the Del Monte Lodge which 
you can see from the printing on top 
is in Pebble Beach where we pros are 
playing the Crosby turnament this 
week. It is very noisy in here because 
an awful racket is going on in the bar 
and if I make any errors in spelling it 
will be because of the racket and how 
it effects a persons cordination. Be- 
fore I left Mass I promised you I 
would write you a regalar report which 
is the least I can do since you are my 
backer and are backing me on the 
winter tour. So Im going to get this 
letter off and will treat the racket just 
like a galery which I did fine in the 
LA Open or else would I have tied for 
14nt place. Thanks 
for sending your 
tellergram (spell- 
ing?). It was sure 
good hearing from 
you Mr Parmenter. 

That was a good 
daybue finishing 
tied for 14nt. I 
could have won the 
whole shoot and 
match if I had my touch on the greens. 
I was paired with Dutch Harrison one 
round and with Walter Burkemo an- 
other round and I am not being con- 
ceeded when I tell you I outplayed 
them every hole from tee to green but 
they got the putts and I couldent buy 
one for love of money which is what 
I hear happens on the tour. Meaning 


that the real golfers cant putt these 
aradic greens. I blew a couple of easy 
birdie putts on 14nt and 15nt that 
was the differents between tieing for 
14nt and a tie for 7nt but as you say a 
person has got to be a pholossifer 
(spelling?) if hes going to be a golfer 
and I did hole 2 40 footers so I feel 
like a pholossifer about those 2 putts. 

For a sample I got one of those 
alpaeker sweaters which you push up 
the sleeves on and makes you look 
extra rugged and proey. 

Some pros had to cancell out of the 
Crosby so I was invited to play here 
on the strenght of my showing at LA 
which I am grateful (spelling?) for 
and told them so seeing it is my first 
year on the tour. The pros are very 
regular guys both the old fellows like 
Harrison and Littler and the young 
fellows you never heard of because I 
never did. However I am strictly un- 
impressd by their gol f . H arrisons swing 
is no better than Mrs Proutysbutheis 
almost as old as she is so maybe he 
was better when he was young. That 
figures. As I wrote you above the pros 
are very freindly. A.1 Besselink for ex- 
sample let me use one of his sports 
jackets on a big date I had in LA and 
it was sure nice of him even though 
the jacket was kind of small thru the 
shoulders. I bougth some new clothes 
here in a habadashry in Pebble so I 
exspect to do better with the females 
from now on. 

Wait till your boy starts putting 

Yours truly 
Harry 


Jan. 21, 1958 

Mr. Walt Parmenter 
Parmenter Enterprises Co. 

148 So. Main Street 
Micawba, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Parmenter, 

Like you asked me to in your tele- 
gram last week, I have got in touch 
with a public stenographer, so all the 
words in this letter will be clear which 
apparently they was not in my hand- 
writing due to the racket coming from 
the bar at the Del Monte Lodge. Also 
they will be spelled right. I am sitting 
in a chair in an office here on the main 
drag in Palm Springs on the second 
floor of a building above a store where 
they sell nothing but moccs and loaf- 
ers but are still in business apparently. 
They are playing the Thunderbird In- 
vitational here this week, and I am 
giving this dictation like I was Adolph 
Menjou to a lady name of Lorna 
Thomas who is going to stick in the 
periods and the other dots and dashes 
when she types the letter up. She is a 
nice-looking lady with white hair like 
Mrs. Prouty which is the best descrip- 
tion I can give you under the present 
playing conditions, if you catch. 

Well, Mr. Parmenter, you have 
probably been wondering how come 
your boy wasn’t in the money since - 
your last letter. So have I because I 
have been hitting it a ton. That is one 
of those slang expressions all the pros 
use. When you ask a pro how he 
played, he answers one or two things. 

continued 
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For him the light, virgin wool sir Pendleton shirt is a perfect mate with 
the skipper’s Pendleton Sun-weight slacks. Shirt $17.50. Slacks $18.95. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION WRITE DEPT, 90, PENOIETON WOOLEN 


i, PORTLAND 4. OREGON 







refreshment 


A sk any modern woman 
11 how she arranges to stay 
so slim and trim — and she’ll 
probably credit her sane choice 
of lighter food and drink. 


Today’s Pepsi-Cola fits right 
in with this modern diet trend. 
Reduced in calories — never 
heavy, never too sweet — today’s 
Pepsi refreshes without filling. 
Have a Pepsi. 


refreshes without filling 



ROAD TO AUGUSTA continued 

“I was hitting it a ton,” he says or 
he says, “I was playing like a Gang- 
busters” which also means good. 
They got a lingo of their own out here, 
like bankers, and that’s all they talk. 
I’ll give you a sample of what I mean. 
No pro calls a golf course a golf course. 
That’s strictly bush. Y ou call a course 
a track. Another sample. When you 
get into a sand trap and someone asks 
you where your ball is, you don’t say, 
“I’m in the trap.” You say, “I’m on 
the beach.” Another good sample for 
you is if you see a pro or anyone else 
whose name you don’t remember just 
then, you call him “Old Buddy." You 
can pick up this lingo pretty quick 
like I did in a couple of weeks if you 
have got any brains at all. I don’t 
want to lose my own personality 
which has always been my trademark 
at the driving range, like you keep 
telling me, and I think this is the rea- 
son for my popularity with my col- 
league pros. They think I’m a pretty 
good lingoist, too, is what I mean. 

Like at Thunderbird, where I am 
not entered this week since only some- 
thing like the top 40 money-winners 
get invited and I wasn’t on the cir- 
cuit last year, I played a practice 
round with Burke, Souchak, and De- 
maret who are all from Texas except 
Souchak. I had a nice little 66 and 
took the boys for a few bucks, so 



when we finished I said, “Okay, you 
guys, let’s adjourn to the 10th Hole 
and I’ll buy you all a Moxie.” They 
got a great kick out of this because 
though we call the bar the 10th Hole 
at the Micawba Country Club — who 
knows better than you, Mr. Parmen- 
ter?— apparently if you have an 18- 
hole course you change around and 
call the bar the 19th Hole of which 
I get the point. 

Jimmy Demaret can be a serious 
fellow sometimes, though. He was 
out practicing the other afternoon 
and because I like to help the fellows 
out like I did Dick Mayer with his 
putting stroke last week, I told Jim- 
my, “Jimmy, you are cutting across 
the ball. That is why you are getting 
that fade at the end on those irons. 
Would you like a couple of tips, old 
buddy?” 

“Harry,” he says, “I’ve always 
played the ball from left to right. I 


better stick with it and just do the 
best I can.” 

I told Jimmy not to think about 
it and 1 could fix him up in a jiffy 
like I did Mr. Callahan last summer 
who had the same kind of slice. "Har- 
ry,” Jimmy says to me, “It’s a shame 
Snead and Hogan are not on the tour 
’cause they been looking for years for 
someone to straighten them out on 
the golf swing.” When the tour goes 
through Texas maybe I will get the 
time to go up to Fort Worth and 
check Ben’s swing for him which I 
would be glad to do for an old buddy. 

What your boy can’t understand 
is why I’m not scoring out here, Mr. 
Parmenter. It’s got to be the tracks. 
El Centro where we enlisted men had 
a little tournament this week is just 
a desert. Tijuana down in Mexico 
where we played the week before has 
fairways with no clover in them at 
all. Pebble and Cypress where we 
played before that are trick tracks. 
If you hit the ball a ton like I was 
there, you get penalized where a short 
hitter like Middlecoff can’t reach the 
ocean. I was paired with Cary one 
round and I outdrove him on every 
hole including the short ones, but he 
was putting and I wasn’t so he gets 
a 69 and I get an 80, which is back- 
wards. Cary told me after the round 
I was trying to hit the ball too hard. 
Now I don’t like to accuse a colleague 
pro of throwing sour grapes but you 
probably saw in the papers that right 
after he played with me in the Crosby, 
Middlecoff left the tour and went 
back to his club in Florida which is 
more than a coincidence, hey? 

I expect to break into the money 
in a big way at Phoenix next week. 
All your boy needs is a couple of putts. 
A little more female companionship 
wouldn’t do me any harm neither 
but we keep moving like gypsies and 
when we hit the new towns the name 
pros get all the name women and be- 
fore a guy can get his bearings we 
move on again. 

Yours truly 
Harry Sprague 


Feb. 1, 1958 

Mr. Walt Parmenter 
Parmenter Enterprises Co. 

148 So. Main Street 
Micawba, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Parmenter, 

I am dictating this letter from 


Tucson which is also in Arizona which 
as far as I can see is just one big sand- 
trap or beach. There are plenty of 
public stenographers in this town be- 
cause lots of people come out here to 



retire among which is a nice-looking 
lady name of Rhoda Richards who is 
taking my dictation. She came out 
here 20 years ago and she is a real 
veteran, if you follow my drift. 

How come I am here in Tucson 
when the tournament is still going in 
Phoenix? Well, I ran into some tough 
breaks in Phoenix, Mr. Parmenter, 
and missed the cut by two strokes, 
meaning that my total for the first 
two rounds was two shots too high 
to get me into the low sixty scores 
and ties who qualify for the last two 
rounds. I think I am maybe spending 
too much time helping the other pros 
instead of working on my own game. 
A good sample of this is Palm Springs 
and Phoenix where I gave Ken Ven- 
turi some tips on competition psy- 
chology and, as you read in the pa- 
pers, Venturi steps right out after 
that and wins both tournaments, 
though his game still needs an awful 
lot of polishing. Where I had my 
tough break at Phoenix is that a 
terrific looking blonde with one of 
those brown suntans came out to 
watch me and Ford and Finsterwald 
finish our second round. I introduced 
myself very politely and I bet her, 
just to make some conversation, I 
would get three birds on the last 
three holes. I guess I gambled too 
much going after those birds ’cause 
I finish boge, boge, double boge and 
that killed me. I learned a lesson 
from this like you learn on the tour 
which is this: You have got to putt, 
old buddy, or you’re dead. 

I drove down here from Phoenix 
last night to get used to the track 
where we fellows who have to qualify 
in a qualifying round even to get into 
the Tucson Open qualify on Tuesday. 
I am now traveling with two other 
young colleague pros, a great little 
putter from Indiana name of Pete 
Grissom and a fellow from Seattle 
name of Albie Vickary who is a hell 
of a scrambler. They both made the 
cut at Phoenix so I took off in the 
car and they will pick up rides and 

continued 
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ROAD TO AUGUSTA continued 

meet me here Sunday night at the 
Gila Monster Motel. Vickary, Gris- 
som, and myself have formed a syn- 
dicate and we will be splitting our 
prize money up three ways. I don’t 
know if this is such a smart move 
for me and I would appreciate your 



idea about it since you are a real 
pro with finances. 

This reminds me, Mr. Parmenter, 
to bring up something that’s been on 
my mind for some time now, if you 
don’t mind. Pete, Albie, and a 
lot of the other pros including the 
old guys tell me that my finances 
arrangements with you aren’t a fair 
shake. They say that they never 
heard of any backer making a deal 
where he pays a pro’s expenses on the 
winter tour and in return the pro 
works for him and runs nis driving 
range from April to November for no 
salary. I told them under our arrange- 
ment I get to keep two-thirds of what 
I make on the lessons I give at the 
range and that I gave many numer- 
ous lessons, but they still say you 
are giving me less money than what 
I should be paid for it. I explained 
that you are a big man in Micawba 
and got a connection with many en- 
terprises, but all they say about this 
is it figures. So I will be looking for- 
ward to hear what you say about this. 

Well, Mr. Parmenter, I’m going out 
to the practice range now seeing that 
I never did stir up an acquaintance- 
ship with that blonde with the sun- 
tan, so from now on I’ll be playing 
a more conservative type golf. 

Yours truly 
Harry Sprague 


Feb. 15, 1958 

Mr. Walt Parmenter 
Parmenter Enterprises Co. 

148 So. Main St. 

Micawba, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Parmenter, 

I’m going to make this a short let- 
ter because I need to get out on the 


course and get some practicing in. 
I am giving the dictation in Houston, 
Texas, to a nice-looking lady name of 
Sue Atherton who, she tells me, is a 
native of Houston, Texas, and was 
living here when it was no more an 
acropolis than Micawba, Mass., or 
whatever is the foreign name for a 
city with lots of tall buildings and 
women’s clothes stores. As is getting 
to be my usual, I arrived in this next 
town on the tour a couple of days 
before the rest of my colleague pros 
who made the cut at San Anton’ and 
are still there playing the third round 
of the Texas Open today. That was 
where the roof really hit me, Mr. 
Parmenter. If it wasn’t bad enough 
not making the cut in any tourna- 
ment for a month now, at San Anton’ 
I didn’t even qualify in the qualify- 
ing round to get into the tournament. 
Those Scotchmen are right when they 
say this is a humble game because 
I never felt punker in my life. 

I don’t know if I told you I am 
taking my whole swing apart which 
is why I am doing so much practic- 
ing on the practice tee. My two old 
buddies, Albie Vickary and Pete Gris- 
som, been telling me a long time now 
I don’t get my left hand on the club 
correctly and which is why I am hit- 
ting from the top all right side and 
spraying my shots all over the place. 
Demaret and some of the other vet- 
eran pros like Barber and Boros also 
have been trying to show me changes 
I ought to make, like the lining 
•up the shot, but for a while I just 
thought they were only trying to 
throw me off my game because this 
is for real bucks out here. I am con- 
vinced now they were aiming to do 
me a good turn all along, and I'm 
working on a new grip and a whole 
different swing and action which no- 
body perfects overnight even if I am 
a natural athlete. So I have decided 
not to go up to Fort Worth. Hogan 
will just have to work on his own 
game best he can himself till I get 
going again. 

I never knew there was so much 
bare country with no trees and just 
plain dirt in the world as there is in 
this part of the United Stated where 
we cut across on the winter tour. It’s 
like being an enlisted man in the 
French Foreign Legion. I ran into a 
knockout babe with a convertible 
Jaguar car in Tucson when we were 
both picking up our cleaning and 
pressing, but my timing must have 
been off for she said she was catching 
a plane that night. Also would appre- 
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date it if you would let me know if 
we can make some new finances ar- 
rangements like I wrote you about 
which you did not say anything about 
in your last letter. 

Yours truly 
Harry Sprague 


Mar lnt 

Dear Mr Parmenter 

I am writing you in New Orleans 
and you see I am back to using my 
own hand writing which is because 
my funds are getting low. My two 
buddys Grissom and Vickary are 
making me follow a budjet with no 
more spending on habadashry and 
stenos till I start winning again. Fun- 
ny thing about those stenos. Where 
ever you go they all have names like 
movie starlits and you walk up the 
stairs to the office exspecting you are 
going to meet a real live doll with a 
car and every time what do you see 
in front of you. One of those old alje- 
bur teachers with pins stuck all over 
her head who is old enufh (spelling?) 
to a been an air raid warden in the 
civel war. 

Your boy is finaly hitting it again 



Mr. Parmenter. I dident qualify for 
the last 36 at Baton Rouge but 1 was 
hitting it so good that George Bayer 
who I was paired with one round was 
twenty thirty yards behind me off 
some tees and pressing to get that 
close. The Hebert brothers Jay and 
Lionel who call it something like 
Aibair in french are very regalar guys 
and came over and told me my ac- 
tiun (spelling?) looks way improved 
and to stick with it and before long 
I will be taking the boys just like 
Grant took rich men. Which is what 
a lot of the other pros came over and 
slapped me on the back and said. 
They are a real good bunch. I dont 
want to knock myself but they also 
were right when they were telling 
me I wasnt getting my putts to drop 
because I am a charjer and keep 
charjing the hole and have got to 
work for a smoother stroke or tap. 
Thats exsperiense and you dont get 
it unless you go out and play aradic 
continued 



A Family Affaii 

"When I first met her you could hardly call my wif 
Carola active in sports. She didn’t even approve 
specifically, of my own polo-playing. But later o 
she took up the shotgun game— to please me, so sh 
said. Please me she certainly did. Before long 
was proud to watch her championship performances 

Among all sports for the family we hold shootin; 
highest. What else offers more competitiv 
equality between the sexes— where else cai 
a woman compete with a man on an equal basis 

Gunning and fishing are what we do. The rest ar 
what we watch. And there’s none we miss readinj 
about each week when Sports Illustrated comes t< 
our home. Whenever we leave home— perhaps f o: 
Caribbean fishing or a European live bird shoot— w> 


Colonel and Mrs. Leon Mandel 

Board Chairman of Chicago’s 
famous Mandel Brothers, Inc., 
department store, Leon Mandel is 
a noted sportsman who has won 
international acclaim as deep-sea 
fisherman, poloist and gunner. 

Cuban-born Mrs. Mandel reigns 
unchallenged as the top woman sheet 
shooter in the nation, in 1056 be- 
came the first woman in the history 
of sheet or trap shooting to lead 
both me7i and ivo»ie>i in competitive 
averages. 

She is also h7iown—for good cause 
— as the best-dressed woman in 
American sports. 


make sure that Sports Illustrated follows us around 


Pretty good proof that in this family Sport; 
Illustrated, like sport itself, is a family affair 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED • America's national sports weekly 


SPORTS 1LLUSTRA1 
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Golf is great with 

BAG BOY '58 



This is the year . . . the year for your greatest enjoyment of 
golfing . . . the year for your Bag Boy golf cart! 525,000 golfers 
can’t be wrong. That’s the number who proudly own 
Bag Boys. They prefer Bag Boy for its handsome appearance, 
its ease of folding, its free-and-easy rolling that 
makes any fairway smooth and easily traveled. 
And Bag Boy is backed by a 3 year guarantee. 
Check the features below to see why Bag Boy is 
the finest golf cart made — and the only one with 
cushion-springs. Then see the new ’58 Bag Boys at 
your pro shop, department and sporting goods 
stores. Special $29 95, Deluxe $37.95; folding 
golf and sport seat $11.95- Or write for free 
illustrated booklet and names of dealers. 


WHEELS FOLD 
TWO WAYS 

For compact stor- 
age, as in your 
locker or car, put 
wheels in “up" 
position. To roll- 
away, place wheels 
in "down" posi- 
tion with a touch 
of your toe. 


WIDE, SMOOTH PONTOON TIRES 

Exclusive tire design 

easier rolling. Bag 
Boy cires ^ oac ^ 


World's favorite golf cart 

601 N. E. 2 8th AVENUE 



golf and learn some thing from your 
mistakes hey. This is a funny game 
turnament golf. Being a big hitter 
like myself gives you an edge but you 
also have got to be solid which is why 
those old pros who are vetran enufg 
(spelling?) they could open up steno 
offices keep right on going year after 
year. The other thing is tempermint 
which I always had as you know from 
watching me starring in three sports 
for Micawba High and winning 



those driving contests at the range 
and the Micawba Open. 

About those finances arangements 
Mr Parmenter. I would like to get 
them fixed up so that I can save some 
money this year at the range from a 
salary insted of always being in hock 
to you for the previus season. In your 
last letter you say my head is getting 
too big for my hat and I dont know 
how well off I am with you backing 
me with loans. My eoleague pros say 
they can swing me an assistance job 
for me that will give me a much bet- 
ter deal all the way. I just as soon 
come back to the range where all the 
gang knows me but let us talk over a 
new arangement in your next letter. 
Okay. 

You probly noticed that some of 
us enlisted men are getting in the 
money like Albie Vickary did at Ba- 
ton Rouge with that 68 on the last 
round so our sindycut had a big party 
at a nite club and I got up and sang 
a couple of songs at the mike to show 
the folks I am a real pro material. 

Your Truly 
Harry 


March 24, 1958 

Mr. Walt Parmenter 
Parmenter Enterprises Co. 

148 So. Main St. 

Micawba, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Parmenter, 

I got your telegram congratulating 
me on my performance in tieing for 
eighth (8th) place in the Pensacola 
Open which I certainly appreciated 
since it is the first dough I have won 
continued. 
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All new and rarin’ to score! 



JAY HEBERT “SIGNATURE” 

These great new Jay Hebert Regis- 
tered “Signature” models from' 
Spalding are tops in both appear- 
ance and playability. 

First — their SYNCRO-STROKE' 
design imparts a “family feel” to 
every club in the set. Every club 
behaves like it belongs — there are 
no “strangers.” 

The handsome Hebert woodheads 
are HYDROSEAL PROCESSED. This 
makes them virtually impervious to 
moisture damage, gives them added 
* Member of Spalding's golf Advisory Staff. 


CLUBS BY SPALDING 

(strength, greater resiliency, a better 
“click,” extra yardage. 

Iron heads never loosen! 
^The True Temper “Rocket” Shafts 
( of the gleaming Hebert Irons are 
actually reverse-threaded into the 
heads. No pin to work loose as you 
are apt to find in ordinary irons. 

Jay Hebert Clubs are also avail- 
able in the new "FLITE-LINE” 
| models. Like all Spalding products, 
.these great new Jay Hebert Clubs 
[are guaranteed Qnconditionally. 


Jay Hebert * 
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Hit the 

170 MPH 

Golf Ball! 

Accelerates from zero to 170 Miles per Hour- 
in less than one-thousandth of one second! 



That’s the New 
Wilson STAFF 
Golf Ball 


Acceleration far faster than the 
newest jet or military rocket! 
It’s yours every time your club 
head meets the new 1958 Wilson 
Staff Golf Ball! 

The new Staff has this tre- 
mendous "leap” off the club 
head built right in. The new 
Staff actually gives you more 
than is in your swing — acceler- 
ates to speeds up to a third 
more than club head speed! 
That means extra yards— more 
drives pin high! 

Belt the new Staff Ball— it 
goes true, rolls true, stays white! 


Sold 
through 
professional 
shops 
only 

Wm wuK UlitMm 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 



ROAD TO AUGUSTA continued 

since LA. My prize money share came 
to six hundred dollars ($600) from 
which I am mailing you a mail order 
for two hundred ($200) as part pay- 
ment down on the funds you loaned 
me as my backer on the winter tour 
which I am leaving now. 

I am dictating this letter in St. 
Pete not to steno but to an old girl 
friend of mine from Micawba, Marian 
Haydock, who you probably remem- 
ber when she used to live on Depot 
Street. This is why it is all typed up 
with every thing dotted and spelled 
correctly again. To make a long sto- 
ry short, Marian has been down here, 
which I didn’t know, for two years 
working in the office of a real estate 
outfit in St. Pete; and I ran into her 
at the tournament here last week. 

As you probably read in the papers, 
I missed the money here by four (4) 



shots but all my old "Buddies” now 
tell me: “Harry, you are looking like 
a player now” or "You are really 
moving it, ‘man’”; which is my pro 
colleagues’ way of saying I am really 
moving it. 

Marian is looking like a million 
dollars ($1,000,000). She always had 
it in that dep’t but not so much, like 
I tell her. We are hitting it off like 
“Gang Busters,” and what a relief it 
is after all these months to bump into 
a “babe” who talks my language; 
which Marian does seeing she w&s a 
soph and saw every basketball game 
the year I broke the high school scor- 
ing record by “tossing” in those thir- 
ty-three (33) points— thirteen (13) 
field goals and seven (7) fouls— 
against Braintree High. 


Now if we can discuss the other 
mutual business of ours, Mr. Parmen- 
ter. First off, I have decided not to 
come back to work for you at the 
range. Mr. Amos A. Tabor who runs 
the Otter Lake Resort and Country 
Club up in the state of northern 
Michigan signed me up as an ass’t 
pro, for which I thank my old “Bud- 
dies” on the tour who introduced me 
to him after my showing at Pensa- 
cola. Otter Lake is a real big resort 
with twenty-seven (27) holes. It 
doesn’t open until middle of May so 
I latched onto a job instructing at a 
driving range here in St. Pete where 
I will make my headquarters until 
then. Mr. Tabor is going to have me 
represent Otter Lake on the tour 
next winter when the course is closed 
up with snow and unseizable weather. 
It is all in the contract on paper, and 
Vickary, Grissom, and my other col- 
league pros tell me it is a wonderful 
deal for me. I am enclosing the mail 
order for two hundred dollars ($200) 
and you will receive the rest on a 
monthly installment plan Marian says 
she will work out. 

So that’s the good news. I’d appre- 
ciate it a lot if you would mail me 
the photo in the shop of me and you 
standing in front of the old driving 
range and pointing at the sign on top, 
so I can hang it in the pro shop at 
Otter Lake to show people where I 
got my start before I became a veter- 
an. Marian has a car and if we go up 
to the Masters for a day or two I will 
get some photographer to shoot a 
picture of me with Bobby Jones and 
Gene Sarazen with our arms around 
each other at the first tea, which 
would be a nice thing to look up and 
see for the members at Otter Lake 
when they are having a birch beer or 
something at the old 28th Hole. 

Yours truly 
Harry Sprague 
Ass’t Pro, Otter Lake C.C. 
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19 HOLE The Readers Take Over 


SAFARI: MENTAL REACTIONS 

Sirs: 

The lady has written a masterpiece. I 
refer to the article This Was My Africa 
(SI, March 10). 

Ever since my boyhood hero Theodore 
Roosevelt hunted in Africa in 1909, 1 have 
been reading hunting stories about that 
continent, especially those pertaining to 
elephants. 

It was not until last year that I was 
able to hunt there myself. I covered the 
same ground as Virginia Kraft portrayed 
in her story, and I shot an elephant in the 
same area along the Tana River. As she 
says, “I don’t really understand why I 
wanted so much to shoot an elephant.” 
Neither could I understand why I wanted 
to hunt them except that some compel- 
ling urge steered me on until I finally had 
the tusker at my feet. Then . . . the most 
peculiar emotion overcame me which I 
could never describe. I have experienced 
emotional reaction with other big game, 
but nothing to match that of downing 
my elephant. 

Probably it is the letdown from intense 
anticipation and concentration similar to 
the climax of an important horse race. 
Anyway, Virginia has been able to cap- 
ture that mental reaction and put it on 
paper. The story is fascinating and fac- 
tual. It made me homesick for Africa and 
the elephant country. 

George H. Lesser 

Johnstown, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

What manner of people are these, who 
kill animals, not for the meat, nor for the 
hides, nor even for defense against ma- 
rauders who threaten livestock, but solely 
for the sake of killing? I can understand 
bullfighters killing (and they do it with a 
sword, not a small cannon ), because it is 
their livelihood and also because the car- 
cass of the dead bull is not left to carrion 
birds. 

I realize that this letter will not change 
anything in the least, but I write it in 
the hope that my protest against wanton 
slaughter of animals will be read. Inciden- 
tally, I am not a “bleeding heart,” as 
hunters like to brand people who feel as 
I do. I have enjoyed and participated in 
sports all my life. However, the so-called 
“blood sports” I can do without. 

Frank Yanez 

Los Angeles 

• The editors of Sports Illustrated 
have over the years received many 
hundreds of letters on big-game hunt- 
ing. From these it is plain that the 
communications gap between those 
who are drawn to trophy hunting and 
those who have an instinctive aver- 
sion to the killing of animals is well- 
nigh unbridgeable, as the letters from 
Messrs. Lesser and Yanez, which are 
typical, indicate. This is not surpris- 


ing, because historically and emotion- 
ally there exists a great schism in the 
world of sport. On the one side are 
athletics or games; on the other, 
blood sports. Few sportsmen can 
make a real commitment to both. 

Games, such as track and field and 
the team sports, owe their origin di- 
rectly or indirectly to festivities re- 
lated in ancient times to religious 
ceremonies or tribal celebrations — 
for example, the Greek Olympics or 
the endurance tests at one time com- 
mon to many American Indian tribes. 
These festivities were spirited demon- 
strations of man’s physical endow- 
ments, stamina, speed, skill and 
grace. The victor’s reward was of sym- 
bolic value only, a wreath of laurel or 
a bit of ribbon. This esthetic concept 
of sports today finds its highest ex- 
pression in a superbly conditioned 
runner’s competing not against his 
fellow men, but against the abstrac- 
tion of time, i.e., the four-minute mile. 

Blood sports, on the other hand, 
were born of grim necessity : survival 
in war and peace. Ancient man hunt- 
ed animals for food even before the 
discovery of fire, and the skills neces- 
sary to taking an animal by stealth 
and cunning were as useful in war- 
fare. What differentiates blood sports 
from games is that their goal is the 
acquisition of a trophy without which 
in the final analysis the sport loses 
its meaning. It is not true, however, 
to say that the kill is the beginning 
and the end of blood sports such 
as big-game hunting. Some 40 mil- 
lennia ago Cro-Magnon man trans- 
lated the pleasures and beauty of the 
hunt into exquisite cave drawings. 
And, speaking of big-game hunting, 
Theodore Roosevelt, one of the few 
men who understood both blood 
sports and athletics, could find no 
words to express “the hidden spirit 
of the wilderness — its mystery, its 
melancholy, its charm . . . the awful 
glory of sunrise and sunset in the 
wide, waste spaces of earth, unworn 
of man.” — ED. 

ROAD RACING: SAFE FOR WHOM? 

Sirs: 

I would like to call attention to the 
fact that the auto race held at Monza, 
Italy was boycotted by the group of race 
drivers who were also the principal par- 
ticipants in the recent disastrous race in 
Havana, Cuba (SI, March 10). 

It should be remembered that the Mon- 
za race was held on a closed course with 
adequate crowd control. However, this 
continued 
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19TH HOLE continued 


Coming April 10 
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Baseball begins April 14th— and if you want to be really 
ready for Opening Day, you won't want to miss 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED's third annual Baseball Issue. 


group of drivers stated that the Monza 
course was “not safe” and that they re- 
fused to participate in the race for that 
reason. In spite of the obvious unsafe con- 
dition of the road course in Cuba these 
same men did race on it. In five laps 
they scored seven spectators dead and 
31 others injured. 

Now the thing that comes to my mind 
is just how do these men define the word 
safety and who is included when they 
speak of safety? 

I think these men know the full mean- 
ing of safety insofar as they themselves 
are concerned, but they refuse to apply 
it to the spectators. Whatever the safety 
problems at Monza were, the important 
thing is that the Monza race was nearly 
stopped by a very few influential drivers’ 
complaints about the safety of the track. 

Why in the name of common sense 
don’t these and dozens of other safety- 
minded drivers take hold of this issue 
and use it where it is needed — in a drive 
for spectator safety. 

Chalmers M. Goodyear 
Syosset, N.Y. 

HOT RODDERS: FURTHER DEFINITION 

Sirs: 

I want to thank you for pointing out 
the difference between real hot rodders 
and the type of person Mr. Prewitt thinks 
is a hot rodder (19th Hole, March 10). 
Though I am 41 years old, I have long 
been a hot rodder, having built several 
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racing boats and engines, one of which 
won the national championship in the 
7-liter class for me in 1951. Since then I 
have built a hot-rod ski tow boat (see 
above) and am now building a sports car 
using a Kurtis Indianapolis chassis and 
aluminum body with a hot-rodded Chrys- 
ler engine, which I built up. At present I 
am sponsoring a local hot-rod club which 
is trying to get the use of part of the local 
airport for a drag strip. 

Thank you again for helping us out 
with your article. 

Fred I. Sutton Jr. 

Kinston, N.C. 

TURF: THE EVIDENCE 

Sirs: 

From the standpoint of a $2 bettor who 
cares little about improvement of the 
breed, your coverage of the foul in the 
Flamingo (SI, March 10) was excellent. 
Your pictures should convince even those 
who had $2 on Jewel’s Reward’s nose that 
there was dirty work in the stretch. 

Don Strouse 

Columbus, Ohio 
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SQUASH: FAIR LADIES 

Sirs : 

It’s always nice to see news and views 
of squash racquets, especially women’s, in 
Sports Illustrated (Scoreboard, Mar. 
10). But when your esteemed magazine 
describes Peg Carrott as a “better than 
fair” player I must, in all fairness, protest. 

After all, Peg split matches with Baba 
M . Lewis, runner-up in the nationals, and 
beat me fairly and squarely four times 
this year — a pretty fair record. 

Jean McCormick 

Newtonville, Mass. 

• Jean McCormick, a “better than 
fair” squash player herself, ranked 
fifth nationally in 1957, this year was 
beaten by sixth-ranked Peggy Car- 
rott in the nationals and in the Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut and Pennsyl- 
vania state tournaments.— ED. 



DEFENDER McCORIVlICK 


THE FISH OF DISTINCTION 

Sirs: 

The Marylander does not bet on the 
horse mammal, shoot the duck bird or 
angle for the rockfish. If any of the Out- 
door Writers (“Never Say Fluke,” E&D, 
March 3) will venture no farther from 
their Baltimore headquarters than to 
“Mash” market, he will learn that what 
the New Englander calls the striped bass 
and what hinterland beaneries term the 
rockfish is known simply, but definitely, 
as the rock. 

I lived and fished in Maryland for many 
years. Moreover, in certain sections — say 
Tangier Sound — a man may go fishing for 
trout or blues, but when he contemplates 
taking the rock, then he is said to be 
“going rocking.” 

The Maryland nickname is an affec- 
tionate shortening of this species’ scien- 
tific name Roccus saxatilis. It has the 
advantage of brevity, the authority of 
science and authenticity gained from long 
usage. Furthermore, it is unique and dis- 
tinguishes this remarkable fish from any 
and all of the unrelated, nonaffiliated 
fishes with the word “bass” in the name. 

J. G. Spicer Jr. 

Houston 


Chicago and Detroit are getting the 
giant Britannia aircraft in April 
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Brushed Shetland Sweaters: 

In your choice of eleven lovely 
shades. Sizes 34-4-0. Long- 
sleeved Pullover $11.24 or 
Cardigan $14.20. Kilts: Ander- 
son, Royal Stewart, RCAF, 
Black Watch, Dress Campbell, 
Dress Gordon, others. Waist 
sizes 25"-30". $19.60. 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



Kristoffer Kristofferson 

This dashing young man in the Rug- 
by outfit plays standoff on the team 
at Pomona College in California, 
where he is a senior. But this is only a 
small facet of 21-year-old Kris Kris- 
tofferson’s amazing record. He is also 
starting left end on the varsity foot- 
ball team, a Golden Gloves boxer, 
sports editor of the college paper, 
outstanding cadet in the ROTC bat- 
talion of which he is cadet command- 
er. As an English major he is an honor 
student and member of the four-man 
senior honor society on campus. Kris 
won four of the top 20 awards recent- 
ly given in a creative writing contest 
for college students. He composes 


folk songs which he sings to his own 
guitar accompaniment. And to crown 
this varied list of accomplishments 
Kris is a Rhodes scholar-elect, one of 
32 young Americans chosen to go to 
Oxford this fall. As the eldest of three 
children of Major General and Mrs. 
Henry Kristofferson, Kris will find 
travel familiar. The family has done 
a lot of it keeping up with their air- 
line-executive father (the senior Kris- 
toffersons are in Saudi Arabia, where 
the general is operations manager for 
Aramco Airlines), and Kris has lived 
in Texas, Washington, New York and 
California. It was in San Mateo that 
he attended high school and distin- 
guished himself as a distance runner. 
At Oxford he will study English liter- 
ature to prepare for a writing career. 
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Where there’s a Man . . . 
there’s a Marlboro 




A long, white ash — the kind 
Marlboro has — is always a sign 
of good tobacco and a real mild 
smoke. 


This photo of a "filter flower” 
shows the cellulose acetate (the 
modern effective filter material) 
that goes into just one Marlboro 
exclusive Selectrate Filter. 


1 he cigarette designed for men that women like. 

Mild-burning Marlboro combines a prized recipe 
(created in Richmond, Virginia) of the world’s 
great tobaccos with a cellulose acetate filter 
of consistent dependability. You get big friendly 
flavor with all the mildness a man could ask for. 

Marlboro 




